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TO THE CITY 
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Jack Hopkins 
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had even imagined it could be. For years 
she had lived on the little old farm with 
her parents and her sister Bess and this 
faring forth into the big world seemed like 
taking a plunge in the dark to the old peo- 
ple, who had neither of them been farther 
away from their home than the county seat. 

Nancy had, all through her girlhood, pic- 
tured herself as some day leading a gay 
life in a big city, possibly the wife of a 
wealthy husband, a gay social butterfly, 
with her existence there one long round of 
mirth and merriment instead of a dreary 
round of toil such as she had so far en- 
dured. In long talks with her mother she 
had briefly mentioned these dreams of her 
future and the gray-haired, sweet-faced old 
mother had slipped an arm about her 
daughter and cuddled and petted her and 


ANCY said her farewells with tears 
brimming her eyes. The parting 


from home ties was harder than she 
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By Randolph Van-Buren 


tried to show her how happy she could be 
nearer home, the wife of a neighboring 
farmer, residing within a few miles of her 
girlhood home and able to run in on her 
parents whenever she wished. 

But Nancy was still determined to seek a 
position in the city—to get out into the big 
world where she could be her own mis- 
tress, come and go when she wished, and 
in fact do about as she liked. The city 
looked so inviting—the bright lights, the 
gay times, the music of the theaters and 
cafes all cast their enchantment over her, 
though her knowledge of them was ac- 
quired solely through the books which she 
had read. 

Pretty Bess Owen, Nancy’s younger sis- 
ter, had dreams too—and she and Nancy 
planned together for the good times which 
were ahead of them. Once Nancy had se- 
cured a foothold in the city and was well 
established she had promised Bess that she, 
too, would be brought to the city and 
would have a part in the gay life of the 
metropolis. 

Therefore, though the father and mother 
wept when Nancy’s trunk was at last 
packed and on the way to the station, and 
the girl herself was preparing for her 
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journey, Bess stood near with shining eyes 
and envious looks, thinking that soon she, 
too, would be on the way to New York. 
She could hardly wait for the time to come. 

The farewells said at last, Nancy kissed 
her parents, slipped an arm lovingly about 
Bess’ slender waist and then climbed into 
the old farm wagon in which she had so 
often been to the county seat and was on 
her way at last to the city of her dreams. 
* * * * * x 7 *” 

Just two months later Nancy sat in a 
tiny, hall bedroom, a place totally different 
from the luxurious apartment of which she 
had dreamed, and tears filled her eyes. 
Looking back over the two months which 
had passed Nance found them anything but 
rosy memories. 

She dimly recalled her arrival in the 
great city, her bewilderment at the throngs 
she encountered, the noise and hum of the 
traffic near the station, the failure to see 
one friendly face in the thousands about 
her. All were too busy about their own af- 
fairs and interests to have even a passing 
smile for this stranger from the country, 
pretty though she was. 

Finally, after hours of wondering she had 
secured the tiny room in which she now 


sat. The rent had seemed exorbitant 
when the price was first mentioned to her 
and she recalled the meagre contents of the 
pocketbook she so jealously guarded. Sure- 
ly her life in the city was going to be ex- 
pensive—she had known that all along—but 
she had also expected to be earning big 
sums by her labors in some huge skyscraper 
and she was suddenly impressed with the 
need for haste in securing employment, so 
that she would be earning as well as 
spending. 

The first day she spent in rambling aim- 
lessly about the shopping district, gazing 
at the beautifully dressed windows of the 
department stores and the shops of a more 
exclusive sort. The beautiful things she 
saw, the handsomely gowned women she 
passed on the streets, only caused her own 
poverty and shabby clothes to seem more 
humble by comparison. For nearly an hour 
she determined to give it all up—to let her 
dream castles totter and fall—to go back 
to her own home in the country, to the 
life of toil and the weary round of duties 
to which she was accustomed—for there, 
at least, there were friendly faces on every 
hand and she was looked up to and ad- 
mired, instead of passed carelessly by like 
a tiny atom in a throng of more important 
personages. But pride came to her rescue 
and she grimly clenched her teeth, returned 
to her room, and determined on the morrow 
to secure the employment of which she had 
dreamed. 

Days passed and Nancy was still tramp- 
ing the streets applying for work, but, 
wherever she turned, she was met with the 
question, “What experience have you had?” 
until the hateful words drummed into her 
ears continuously. Men, attracted by her 
beauty, readily listened to her story and 
promised her employment of one kind or 
another, but though the salary offered was 
in many cases as much or more than she 
had dared to hope for she had been so re- 
pelled by the manner in which her pros- 
pective employers had gazed steadily into 
her eyes, had glanced over her perfectly 
rounded figure and, on two or three oc- 
casions, suggested lunch together in some 
nearby cafe at which they might talk over 
the matter more in detail and finally come 
to an understanding, that she made some 
excuse for refusing the offered employ- 
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ment and had again gone on her way. One 
big, sleekly groomed, perfectly tailored man 
had called her “my dear” in his talk with 
her and she believed she would never for- 
get the insult in his tones, though she lived 
to be a hundred years old. Frightened by 
such encounters as these she had returned 
home with tears in her eyes and a leaden 
heart in her bosom. 

At last, more than a week after her ar- 
rival in the city, she secured employment 
with a contractor, and began her duties of 
keeping his books. The first day or two 
things went well and life once more as- 
sumed a roseate hue. The wages were 
good and Nancy was able to save quite a 
bit from her weekly salary. One day her 
employer suggested they attend a matinee 
at a theater in the same block and Nancy, 
hesitatingly, consented, though she feared 
she was not doing right. This invitation 
lead to others and instead of matinee per- 
formances the two attended the evening 
entertainment. The play over, the contrac- 
tor asked-Nancy to accompany him to a 


cafe for lunch and again the country-bred 
girl refused. 

Bothered by her refusal the contractor 
shoved her aimost roughly into a taxicab 
and gave the chauffeur her address. As 
the cab spun round and started skimming 
down the avenue the contractor leaned 
confidently nearer his bookkeeper and at- 
tempted to slip his big arm behind her and 
to draw her head down on his shoulder. 
Nancy had indignantly pushed him away 
and surprised herself by rebuking him in 
no uncertain manner. The contractor, in- 
stead of growing more angry, had smiled 
back at her, told her she was “a pippin,” 
when her face flushed with indignation, and 
offered to “kiss and make up.” When 
Nancy continued to rebuke him for his un- 
gentlemanly conduct the smile vanished 
from his face and he calmly told her she 
was drawing a weekly salary from him, but 
that unless she cared to receive his atten- 
tions her connection with his office might 
be abruptly terminated. 

Thoroughly indignant and badly fright- 
ened by his changed attitude, Nancy, with 


NANCY WORKS FOR A CONTRACTOR. 
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flashing eyes, told him that he needn't 
bother to discharge her, for she would never 
again enter his office—that.she felt his con- 
duct had been an insult to any woman and, 
the taxi just then drawing up in front of her 
own lodgings, Nance pushed open the door, 
stepped out and was up the steps and half 
way up the stairs to her own tiny room be- 
fore the big man in the taxicab realized 
what had happened. 

Out of work again, Nance once more be- 
gan her tramping the streets in search of 
other employment—but wiser by this time, 
she not only applied in person for work but 
began to answer help-wanted advertise- 
ments in the newspapers. She soon ob- 
tained employment in one of the big de- 
partment stores but at pitiful wages, when 
compared with the sum which she had been 
receiving. 

Life in the big department store was far 
from enjoyable, although there were some 
of the girls in her department and one or 
two men in whom Nancy became quite in- 
terested. Jim Carter, a shipping clerk in 
the big store, took quite a fancy to Nancy 
and Nancy fairly reveled for a while in the 
novelty of having a beau. The two went 
to the parks together, took long street car 
or subway rides and really became quite 
chummy. 

The end came only the night before 
when Nancy accepted Jim’s invitation to a 
dance, and there encountered such strange, 
uncouth, people that she was anxious to 
leave. Her escort had been indulging 
rather freely in the liquor which was being 
served at a bar at one end of the dance 
hall, and when Nancy asked him to take 
her home he brazenly said she’d been glad 
enough to accept his invitation to the dance 
and that he’d willingly purchased the tick- 
ets, but that now he was going to stay un- 
til he’d had his money’s worth, and that if 
she didn’t like it she could go home alone. 

Nancy burst into tears over this insult 
from a man she had really thought her 
friend, and, though she trembled in every 
limb at the thoughts of the trip home 
alone, she snatched her wraps from the 
checkroom attendant and took a street car 
back to her humble lodgings. 

Now, as she sat on her bed the following 
morning and thought back over the night’s 
events, the tears were still in her eyes and 





she was thoroughly disheartened. A knock 
on the door interrupted her meditations. 
Nancy never had callers, so she couldn't 
imagine who might be tapping at her 
door. In answer to her call of “Come in,” 
the door was flung open and there burst 
upon her astonished gaze none other than 
Bess, her sister. 

“Bess—you here!” Nancy managed to 
gasp. 

“Yes, it’s me,” answered Bess, as she 
lugged a heavy grip into the room and sat 
down on the one chair the room contained. 
“Why not—you grew tired of the farm and 
came to the city where all was fun and 
frolic—why shouldn’t 1?” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve come to 
stay?” cried Nancy, dabbing at her tear 
dimmed eyes with her handkerchief. 

“Surely!” answered Bess. “I have had 
an awful row with dad and mother and 
wound up by packing my things and start- 
ing for you. I have stood just about all I 
can stand of life on a dreary old farm, 
where nothing ever happens and nobody 


ever has any fun. You got away: from it all 


—came here to get a good position and to 
mingle with the gay throngs and at last 
have a good time—and I know I can soon 
be as happy as you.” 

“But, Bess, dear, I’m not happy,” began 
Nancy. “Just look at this room—the only 
place I have to call home, and see how 
much more cheerful was the farm. I’m not 
making a lot of money and having a good 
time, as you seem to think. Oh, it’s been a 
horrible disillusionment and I’d cheerfully 
give everything if only I could conquer my 
pride and decide to go back home. Bess, 
dear, the city is a dreadful place—a girl is 
beset by temptations on every side, she is 
leered at and watched by men of all kinds 
and they are always ready to take advan- 
tage of a girl’s ignorance or poverty and 
hardship. Oh, my dear, my dear, you 
mustn’t stay here, you mustn't!” 

“But, Nancy, you never talked that way 
before. Think of the good times we planned 
on and looked forward to and how hard 
we worked and planned so that we could 
have enough to come to the city with. 
Don’t spoil it all for me now. Let me fry. 
I know I can get work and earn a lot, and 
oh, we will be happy, we will. You've just 
got the blues today over something, but to- 
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morrow or next day it will all be different 
and I won’t bother you or hamper you one 
bit.” 

The clock on the tiny dresser indicated 
that it was nearly the hour when Nancy 
was due at the store, so, hastily finishing 
her dressing, Nance set out for work after 
making Bess promise that she would meet 
her there in the room in the evening and 
that she wouldn’t try to get work until 
after the two had had a long talk over 
things. 

When Nancy came home that night Bess 


met her with shining eyes and the news. 


that she had already secured work. Nancy 
reminded her of her promise and that she 
had agreed not to seek employment until 
after they had had a chance to discuss 
things a bit more, but Bess swept aside 
all Nance’s objections at last and related 
how she had only tried two or three places 
before she stumbled upon an artist’s studio 
and learned that another model was de- 
sired. Though she had no knowledge of 
the work Bess had applied and Craig, the 


artist, had accepted her on account of her 
beauty of both face and figure, and agreed 
to pay her liberally. The hours were rather 
uncertain and much of the work would 
have to be done at night under artificial 
light, but the pay seemed splendid, was al- 
most as much as Nancy had first received 
as a bookkeeper, and the artist had been so 
nice. Nancy had many misgivings about 
the work, but at last she consented to Bess 
trying it for a while and consoled herself 
with the thought that she would herself - 
watch over and protect her sister. 

The weeks passed by and the two girls 
continued to make the little hall bedroom 
their home, though Nancy fell far short of 
seeing as much of her little sister as she 
would have desired. 

Bess explained, at first, that her own en- 
gagements with the artist were keeping her 
busy evenings, as many nights the artist 
worked in his studio until long after the 
hour at which Nance, tired and weary from 
her day’s toil in the store, crawled into bed 
and drifted off to dreamland, where again 
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she found herself back on the little old 
farm, happier than she had ever been be- 
fore. 

Then Nance was awake and on her way 
to her work in the morning long before 
Bess was ready to arise, so the two girls 
really saw very little of each other in spite 
of the fact that they occupied the same 
room. Gradually Bess grew less talkative 
and Nancy found that her little sister was 
growing farther and farther away from her 


all the time. Bess’ wardrobe seemed to im- 


of Nance, when, one evening, as she was 
returning to her lodgings after the day’s 
toil at the store, she saw a taxicab stop in 
front of one of New York’s most brilliant 
cafe’s and from it alight Craig and Bess. 
The artist escorted his model across the 
walk and into the glittering entrance with 
all the care and attention he could have 
shown to a millionaire’s wife. 

Nance stopped, fairly petrified, when she 
recognized her sister and saw where Craig 
had taken her. The cafe in question, while 
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prove wonderfully as the weeks grew into 
months, for one elaborate gown succeeded 
another, and Nance began to wonder how 
her little sister could afford such extrava- 
gant clothes, but Bess always was ready 
with the explanation that she just had to 
have this or that gown, as she wore it while 
posing as a society bud in a picture 
on which Craig was then working, and that 
really though she could hardly afford such 
clothing it was an absolute necessity, if she 
were to retain her work as a model. 

The climax came and also the awakening 


BIRTHDAY 


PARTY. 


glittering and gorgeous—one of the show 
places of the city—was frequented only by 
the most gay of the merry set; young men 
of wealth with their chorus-girl charmers, 
men of the racing set, wealthy brokers and 
ladies of none to good a _ reputation. 
Through Nance’s brain flashed a vision of 
what the little gray-haired mother would 
think, if she knew Bess had gone to such a 
place with a man whom she had known for 
only a few weeks at most. The thought 
caused Nance’s cheeks to burn, and she was 
upon the point of following her sister into 
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the place and taking her home, but feared 
she would create a scene which might end 
in only attracting more attention to her 
sister. Reluctantly then, she turned her 
steps homeward and there, wide awake, she 
awaited Bess’ return. 

Bess, meanwhile, had become more and 
more unconventional as she continued to 
pass her days with the gay bohemian set 
who made up Craig’s friends and asso- 
ciates. She grew to more and more ignore 
the modes and conventions of the life to 
which she had been brought up, and 
plunged into the swirl of gayety more than 
any of the others who rallied about Craig and 
his brother artists. Bess, at first, had been 
frightened and disgusted by the carefree, 
unconventional life of the studio, had 
turned with surprise and horror from the 
cigarette-smoking models, the sometimes 
anything but sober frequenters of the 
studio, and the sporty, wealthy and bDlase 
young patrons of art whom Craig invited 
to his rooms. At length, however, she 
found herself finding enjoyment in the pa- 
per smokes, the sips of wine, and the gay 
chatter of the scions of wealth she grew 
more intimate with, until she was herself 
doing all the things that she had blamed 
the others for. 

Among all the throng who gathered at 
Craig’s apartments Bess was most attracted 
by Bruce Hanson, one of the wealthiest of 
the hangers-on of the studio. Hanson 
seemed to exert almost a hypnotic influ- 
ence over the little country girl, and, when- 
ever he came to Craig’s, Bess was always 
at his side. He gave her presents, which 
she accepted at first with reluctance but 
later learned to long for and expect; he 
bought her candy and flowers and seats at 
the best theaters and, on the night when 
Nancy discovered them entering the cafe, 
was taking her out to a birthday dinner. 

Nancy, waiting at home for her sister’s 
return, grew more and more nervous as 
the hours passed and the hands of the clock 
at last pointed to midnight. Her impatience 
at last led her to don her coat and start 
for Craig’s, as there she knew she could 
learn of Bess’ whereabouts, if she should 
not find her there in the studio. Quiet and 
tactful inquiry from Craig’s valet disclosed 
the fact that Bess had gone to Hanson’s 
rooms in a taxicab with two other girls, 


and that the millionaire was giving a little 
party in their honor. Obtaining the street 
address, Nance set out for Hanson’s apart- 
ment. 

Bess flung herself into the corridor, her 
face aflame with annoyance at the interrup- 
tion, when Nance’s summons was delivered 
to her by Hanson’s butler. Nancy calmly 
looked her sister over from head to foot 
when she appeared. Her eyes ran from 
Bess’ golden head down her splendid gown 
to her tiny silken slippers, and they took 
in every detail of the perfectly rounded, 
bewitching figure that stood before her. 
For a moment the two gazed at each other 
in silence, and then Bess burst forth in 
angry remonstrance. She berated Nance 
for “butting in” on the little gathering, and 
said her friends would think it “queer.” 

“Is it any more ‘queer’ than the fact that 
I should find a sister of mine, clothed as 
you are clothed, drawing a meagre salary 
as an artist’s model and living like a pam- 
pered butterfly of fashion, an unchaperoned 
guest in a millionaire’s rooms at an early 
hour in the morning?” replied Nance. “Oh, 
little sister of mine, what can have come 
over you? What can you be thinking of? 
Why this sudden change from a carefree, 
innocent girl to the careless, unconventional 
attitude of the last few weeks? Oh, my 
dear, my dear, don’t you see how great the 
change is—how close to the verge you have 
come—don’t you see that you need a sis- 
ter’s or a mother’s helping hand, and need 
to be talked to, and looked after, and cared 
for?” 

“Oh, rats!” cried Bess, taking no pains to 
conceal the still burning cigarette she held 
in one dainty hand. “I’m sick and tired of 
being lectured, and talked to, and cared 
for. Don’t you know that’s why I left 
home and came here to the city. I never 
really lived before—I merely existed. Now 
I’m living!” And the girl who so recently 
had come to the metropolis from the coun- 
try lifted her silken skirts, poised herself 
on her tiny toes and began a wild dance 
down the hallway in a perfect revel of joy- 
ous,abandonment. She made a perfect pic- 
ture as she skipped down the hallway, 
graceful as a gazelle, light as thistledown 
before a summer zepher, and for a mo- 
ment Nancy was spellbound by the sight. 

“But this isn’t happiness, Bess dear—it’s 
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only make believe. You are still innocent 
enough in your enjoyment of it all, thank 
God, but, little girl, don’t you see what lies 
just ahead—can’t you see that it will all 
pall on you when it’s too late to turn 
back? What would that dear, little, old, 
gray-haired mother of ours think, if she 
could see you now? Stop and think what 
she’d say! Don’t think I don’t understand 
how you feel about it, for I do. I’ve been 
through it all myself and can see how it 
looks from your standpoint, but I had the 
courage to resist and to conquer my desire 
to go on, as you are going.” 

Bess whirled gayly back to her sister, a 
smile of pure happiness still on her pretty 
face, and when she swept back within arm’s 
reach Nance gathered her into her arms 
and drew her down onto a wide, cushioned 
seat that flanked the hallway. Then she 
told her the detailed story of her own ex- 
perience in the city. She told her of her 
position with the contractor and of how 
she happened to loose her position; she 
told of her life in the department store and 
her meeting with Jim Carter; of the night 
when she had attended the dance and the 
manner in which she had been humiliated; 
of countless temptations that had come to 
her, how hard had been the struggle to turn 
from them, but how bravely at last she 
had mastered them. 

As Nancy finished her plea tears came 
into the eyes of her sister, and Bess looked 
up into her face with a smile totally dif- 
ferent from that which the same face had 
worn but a few moments before. “Yes, 
dear, I guess you are right,” said Bess. 
“And I'll go home with you—we’'ll go 
now.” Ringing for the butler, she asked 
for her wraps and while she waited for the 
servant to bring them she promised Nance 
that she, too, would fight and overcome the 
temptations which daily presented them- 
selves, 

The silken curtains at the end of the 
corridor parted and Hanson appeared with 
her wraps, instead of the butler whom hoth 
had expected. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” asked the 
millionaire, as he gazed at the girl who 
was his guest, and then at the taller «irl 
who stood beside her. “It means tha. ive 


come to take my sister from this house and 
from your society,” answered Nancy, the 
barest tremble in her tones. 

“Am I so terrible as all that?” questioned 
Hanson, with a smile which had fascinated 
many a woman. “I believe Miss Owen will 
choose to remain. She is my guest and 
the little party, which was arranged par- 
tially in her honor, is not yet over.” Han- 
son held out one arm invitingly to Bess, 
but the latter clung close to her sister. 

“Bess has been a very foolish girl, but 
that’s all over now; she’s going home with 
me,” firmly responded Nance. Incredulous, 
Hanson turned toward Bess and slowly she 
nodded her head and murmured, in a voice 
so low he scarcely caught the words, “What 
my sister says is true. I’m going home.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the millionaire, as he 
sought to take Bess’ round, shapely arm in 
his, “you’re going back to the parlor with 
me.” 

Nancy, with a downward sweep of her 
arm, fairly tore Bess’ wrap from Hanson’s 
grasp and then the two sisters turned their 
backs upon the surprised and highly indig- 
nant host of the evening and made their 
way to the street. 

Bess reached Nance’s room and, once in- 
side the door, threw herself on the bed and 
again burst into tears. She covered a ring 
which she wore on her hand with kisses 
and in answer to her sister’s query in- 
formed her that it was a present from Han- 
son. “But, Bess, dear, the renunciation 
must be complete. All of the old life must 
be ended—everything that binds you to it 
must be severed. Here, send back the 
ring!” and Nancy held out a tiny jewel box 
into which Bess slowly dropped the ring, 
then wrapped, sealed and addressed the 
package. 

“There, that ends it all!” said Nancy, in 
tones of relief; “and now, my dear, I, too, 
am going to win a long and bitter battle 
with my pride, for at last I have de- 
termined to humble myself, to admit that I 
was wrong .in my estimate of the city. 
We're going home, sister mine.” With a 
feeling of conquest and victory Bess met 
the happy smile of her sister, a proud light 
of victory in her own eyes. 
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BETTY’S BANDIT 


UNIVERSAL 
CAST 
Harry Parsons, a tenderfoot cowboy.... 
ppekheeReleadededeoberees Harry Pollard 
pg | re Lloyd Ingraham 
PR Ma ova kkevdosensces Henry Otto 
Be Manet nawseeases Gertrude Claire 


Betty Allen, their daughter............ 
iti webbeetacenes Margarita Fischer 

Meswee Fele oo. cscs ccees William Clifford 

PEE oie ie descécyeeeteucdes Frank G. Rice 


HAT Harry Parsons did not know 
\W about ranching would fill a book. 
He frankly confessed his ig- 
norance to old man Cole of Mare’s Tail 
Ranch and then asked him for a job. Old 
man Cole liked his nerve and his general 
make-up, and put him to work, with a sly 
wink to the boys to handle him as rough 
as they liked. 

Harry took what they gave him smil- 
ingly. But when he had got up and 
brushed himself off, he returned a few of 
the boys’ compliments in a way that made 
their noses bleed. 

Then they gave him “Greased Lightning 
Lil” to take a ride on—if he could stick. 
In just one and a half seconds “Lil” had 
thrown him so hard against the rough 
lean-to that the boy lay there for about 
two minutes unconscious. 

Old man Cole was just telling the boys 
to lead “Lil” back to her paddock when 
Harry rose limply to his knees. 

“No you don’t!” he called a little thickly. 
“T’ll ride that all-fired greased bone of a 
nag if she kills me!” 

Reluctantly, they brought “Lil” back and 
the boy limped up to her side. One of the 
boys said afterwards that there {as some- 
thing in his eye that flashed like live sparks. 

Harry lifted one of his long legs over 
the animal’s back and, before she could 
give one of her lightning-like bucks, he 
reached far forward and fastened a full 
set of his spike-like fingers in her sensi- 
tive nostrils and gripped hard. 
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By Philip White 


“Lil” forgot all about bucking. She 
tossed her head frantically and then started 
circling about, quivering with fright. Harry 
was leaning far over her neck and bel- 
lowing into her ears. His legs were almost 
wrapped around her thin body in a suffo- 
cating embrace that made “Lil” breathe in 
quick gasping pants. MHarry’s left arm 
around her throat was drawn tight also. 
“Lil” was turning her whole attention to 
self-preservation. She had never known 
anything like this before. She at length 
felt that she could best rescue herself from 
strangulation by coming to a dead stop, 
which she did. 

Meanwhile, the boys were convulsed 
with laughter over the most remarkable 
demonstration of busting they had ever 
witnessed. They howled and “Whoopee’d” 
until they were hoarse. 

But Harry was serious. His blood was 
up. He seemed to get madder and madder 
at the now helpless beast and when she 
came to a stop he called her all the choice 
names he could think of for having made 
a fool of him and proved to be a bluff in 
the end. Then he slid off her at which she 
gave a whinney of sheer delight and re- 
lief. She started to prance away, but 
Harry seized her bridle with a roar and 
a jerk that brought her meekly to a stand- 
still. With a loud threat he mounted her. 
She trembled and then cantered around 
the yard amid the cheers of the boys. 

Harry had qualified. 

After that Harry could have had their 
last shirt and biscuit. None of them were 
afraid of him, but they knew that he could 
put it all over the best of them if they 
gave him the chance. Old man Cole told 
him to “take Lil an’ be damned,” for all 
he cared. 

Harry was still green as grass when he 
literally tumbled across Betty Allen. 

Harry had heard about Betty. All the 
boys at the Mare’s Tail spent at least one 
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hour every evening talking about her. He 
learned that she was “a pippin”—and was 
“dead stuck on a rich Mexican,” who rode 
over now and then from somewhere down 
the line fifty miles or so. Harry had al- 
ways made it a sort of life rule to spit on 
the boots of every Mexican he met. If 
they objected, he spat again, and again 
until they became submissive. Fortunately 
for the boy he had met no gunfighters of 
note among his Mexican foes. He made 
up his mind to humiliate Betty’s Mexican 
in four or five different ways. 

lle was planing how he might spank the 
fellow, one day as he rode along whistling 
an air that was rendered badly out of 
tune, when he heard a cry come from the 
depths of the sage brush that he was mak- 
ing for. Something told him it was a 
woman’s voice. 

He found what he knew at once to be 
Setty Allen fighting off the attentions of 
an elaborately decked out Mexican. Harry 
grabbed him and literally threw him ten 
feet in the air, while the fellow had stood 
with folded arms waiting for him to ver- 
bally make known his choice of weapons. 

Then Harry took his silver-mounted 
weapons away from him and remarked if 
he ever met him again he’d “Bite his pretty 
arm off!” 

The Mexican crawled away, frightened, 
but muttering imprecations and threats. 

Harry found himself alone with the girl. 
This, to him, was a worse experience than 
being bucked off the back of “Greased 
Lightning Lil.” 

“It was stand there like a 
cornered jackal with that gal laughin’ me 
out’n my boots,” he told the boys that 
night. “No, sir, you don't ketch me 
standin’ for anything like-that. | jest 
jumped Lil and we worked off our bile in 
a ten mile lickety-split straight across the 
range. But I’m goin’ back to have it out 
with that gal. She ain’t goin’ to put it 
over me anymore than Lil did. So I’m 
goin’ back, sometime.” . 

“She’s worse than Lil to bust,” remarked 
one of the boys feelingly. This made quite 
an impression on “Rough House” Harry, 
as they now lovingly called him. 

He started out boldly for the Allen farm 
no less than twenty times within the next 
month, but always turned back with a 


fierce to 


sigh. He found that he had no reason in 
particular for going, yet he couldn’t for 
the life of him stay away much longer. 

A forty-mule team couldn’t have dragged 
from Harry’s lips what he now knew to be 
true—that he was head over heels in love 
with Betty. 

Harry was in the midst of his week of 
hunting for “strays” when he stumbled 
again on his Mexican rival. This time the 
Mexican had just held up the Overland 
coach, and having let it pass on enlightened 
of eleven thousand in nugget gold, he sat 
by the side of the road separating the 
dross from the real thing just as Harry 
road up. 

The young cow puncher was on him 
before he could get his gun into play. 
Harry forgot all about the possibility of 
another weapon until he felt the fiery 
streak from the sharp edge of a dagger 
pierce his forearm. It was mighty near 
the artery and Harry knew it. He didn’t 
bother to hinder the Mexican when he saw 
that his one object was to get away. He 
made a tourniquet of his bandana as best 
he could, and then carefully mounted Lil 
and set out for the nearest house. When 
he found that this was Betty’s he would 
have turned aside, if he hadn’t been a bit 
groggy for loss of blood. He didn’t want 
her to “have it on him” again. 

Betty was taking in the clothes from an 
improvised line made of an old rawhide 
lariat. She met him with the continuation 
of the laugh she had given him a few 
weeks before—until she saw something in 
his pain wearied eye. Then her eye fell 
upon the blood-soaked handkerchief and 
the tone of her own voice would have 
told an onlooker at once how the land 
lay. 

She had “Rough House” on the old 
lounge in the kitchen parlor in a jiffy. In 
less than five minutes the wound was 
bound up safely and dressed with one of 
her own handkerchiefs on which Harry 
secretly set a price of $500 value. A minute 
later he saw Betty wiping her eyes, out 
in the wash house, and it made him feel 
so bad that” he immediately rose up mut- 
tering. 

“Gee, this ain’t no place fer me.” 

It was the nearest he ever came to cry- 
ing himself. “Why, I'd steal a hoss right 
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after doin’ a thing like that, jest to git 
strung up,” he said later. 

“This is purty nice of you,” he said half 
reluctantly as he was mounting Lil again. 


possible with one of the Mare’s Tail boys, 
even though Betty didn’t see the implied 
compliment and gratitude. 


She wanted something of his for reasons 





BETTY ACCEPTS THE DAGGER. 


“You kin have two days of my time fer 
bustin’ any time you want ’em—to thunder 
with what Cole says about it!” This was 
about as strong a vote of thanks as was 


of her own. She had her eye on the tur- 

quoise-studded dagger that the Mexican 

had left. Harry saw that she wanted it. 
“What I meant to say was, you could 
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CONFRONTED WITH THE EVIDENCE, 


have everything but one shootin’ iron.” 
Harry felt himself alarmingly near a con- 
fession, so he quickly handed the girl the 
dagger. “Take this,” he said hastily, and 
rode away before his tongue began to tell 
tales. 

This was the kind of a man that Betty 
had secretly wished for ever since Ro- 
mance had begun to sweeten her young 
life. This was her man, there was no mis- 
take about that. 

She poured out the burden of her love 
to the dagger that had been his. 

She was too filled with the great event 
to listen much to her father’s retailing the 
account of the hold-up the next day, until 
he mentioned that the one bit of evidence 
the victims of the robbery could produce 
was the presence of a jewelled dagger in 
the fellow’s belt. 

Betty felt the world suddenly slipping 
away from her feet and stole upstairs to 
her room. She took out the treasured 
dagger now with something of a shudder. 


There were no more spoken words of love 
made to it. 

Later; they told her that the bandit was 
wounded, too. She anxiously inquired the 
hour of the crime. What they told her 
put her doubts on the terrible ground of 
certainty. When her father and four of 
his men had set out, armed to the teeth, 
intent upon earning the reward, she 
mounted her own little broncho and rode 
as fast as she could to the Mare’s Tail 
Ranch. 

Her advent, inquiring for Rough House 
—giving his name by description—caused 
the boys to literally lay off for the day. 
When Harry was told that the girl was 
looking for him, he was as mad as fire. 
He hated that type of woman even more 
than he did a Mexican. Here’s where the 
boys would have the laugh on him for 
fair! 

In trying to escape, he ran right into 
Betty, returning disconsolate in tears to 
her father’s farm. She made directly for 
him, now all smiles, though anxious. 
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“Don’t waste a minute. Fly straight 
across the prairie. That’s the only way 
that isn’t guarded. You’ve killed a man, 
and that’s enough to make them string 
you up without askin’ questions. Fly!” 
pleaded the girl. 

“Now look here,’ began Rough House, 
“assuming the same attitude that he had 
when he tackled “Greased Lightning Lili” 
after she had brought him down hard. “In 
the first place, I’m all-fired glad I killed 
him. In the second and last place, I don’t 
want no interferin’.” Then he turned and 
rode off across the prairie like mad, never 
stopping until both he and Lil sank ex- 
hausted fifteen miles beyond. It was the 
most disappointing moment Harry had ever 
remembered to have experienced. 

In the meantime, Betty had stood watch- 
ing this last show of guilt in the man she 
loved and then slowly losing her wounded 
pride in an unprecedented flow of tears she 
and her broncho wandered about the plain 
until dusk. 

When she arrived home the news con- 


tained a surprise for her that made her 
more unhappy than ever. Sam Allen and 
his farm hands had caught the bandit! 

All of Betty’s loyalty came to the surface 
again, and her wits began to work for the 
bandit’s rélease despite the tidy sum that 
would accrue to her parent for his cap- 
ture. They had put him in the old wood- 
shed that was secured with four-inch doors 
and windows and padlocked besides. Be- 
hind this the fellow lay handcuffed and 
Allen’s vicious terrier guarded the door! 

These things were as paper in the way 
of Betty’s love and determination. The 
man-hunters all retired early, weary and 
saddle-sore, to sleep the sleep of content- 
ment until an early hour next morning. 

It was just striking eleven when Betty 
made her way across the clearing at the 
back of the house in the moonlight. There 
was not a sound, as she drew closer to the 
improvised prison, except the nervous 
snore of the sensitive terrier, Catch. Catch 
greeted his mistress at first with a snarl, 
but subsided with a sniff of recognition a 


THE REAL BANDIT CAPTURED. 
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moment later. The girl patted the ani- 
mal’s head and whispered a word of en- 


couragement. He growled for no further 


reason that she could discern and she- 


silenced him with a sharp word. 

Catch, as a matter of fact, had espied a 
shadow in the moonlight that had flitted 
across from one protective tree to another 
just beyond the cow barn. It was that of 
a man, and he carried a gun in his hand. 

But Betty had attention but for one thing 
in the whole world and that was the free- 
ing of her bandit lover. She had unlocked 
the great padlock by this time and was 
cautioning the prisoner to be ready to 
make his exit the moment she opened the 
door, and to look out for the dog. 

The dog, by the way, was growing uglier 
by the minute. And no wonder, for the 
interloping shadow had now stolen up to 
a corner of the woodshed itself, and was 
looking on the performance of Betty with 
considerable interest and agitation. 

Suddenly a dark figure shot out from 
the now open doorway. Betty sprang back 
in alarm. The man rushed toward her with 
manacled fists uplifted. The shadow be- 
hind the woodshed sprang forward, but 
would not have been quick enough had it 








not been for Catch, who got the fellow 
by one wrist and brought him to the 
ground with a cry of terror. 

The shadow lifted the terror-stricken 
girl in his arms, real tears running down 
his weathered young face. 

“Miss Betty, I crep’ back to yer,” the 
shadow was muttering. “I been hangin’ 
aroun’ here fer hours. I ain’t fit or like 
anything but a coyote fer the way I acted. 
That was nice of yer to come to me—but, 
honest, I don’t know a word of what it’s 
about.” 

“Tt’s about him,” said Betty, pointing to 
the prostrate figure over whom Catch was 


standing and snarling. Then she ex- 
plained. 
“Gee, but I’m glad I come!” cried 


“Rough House” Harry, who had disclosed 
himself, although there was something 
about him that Betty recognized and made 
it unnecessary. “I wanted you—do you 
hear me, gal? I wanted you, because all 
of a sudden I begin to think more of yer 
than I do of Lil—an’ that’s enough fer 
me.” 

“Lil?” questioned the girl, in alarm. 

“Sure. She’s my hoss there, and I sure 
do think some of that mare, even though 
you have got her skinned now.” 








THE COUNTRY SCANDAL 


GAUMONT 


sion that Jean Marceau had won for 

his wife the beautiful and accomplished 
Suzette. There were many suitors who 
danced attendance to this charming co- 
quette—some of higher positions, others of 
greater wealth and still others more hand- 
some—yet Jean persisted, for there was 
something in the eyes of Suzette that said 
“Yes,” though her lips pronounced “No,” 
that encouraged this officer of the Treas- 
ury Department of Paris to press his suit. 
The delight she took in plaguing him, .n 
making him suffer by broken engage- 
ments savored of a “test” to the lover who 
was ready to endure all to gain such a 
prize for life. 

Well he remembered the trivial incident 
that won her consent, after two previous 
proposals had been accompanied by as 
many refusals. It was a delightful after- 
noon and Suzette was returning in a taxi 
from shopping, when, rounding a corner 
at a reckless speed in a district of con- 
gested traffic, the axle broke, spilling her 
bundles over the pavement and all but up- 
setting the young lady herself. The cab- 
man insisted that his passenger should pay 
for the damages, while the girl fumed in 
excitement at the indignity she had en- 
dured. A nearby gendarme was called into 
the discussion and he sided with the cab- 
man. Of course the girl refused to bear 
any expenses of the accident. 

In no city can a crowd collect quicker 
than in Paris, so in an incredibly short 
time the girl found herself surrounded by 
scrutinizing eyes, coarse speech, and im- 
pertinent questioners. Her embarrassment 
and indignation knew no bounds. She 
scanned the sea of faces and not one did 
she know; no one was there to give her 
assistance. Suddenly she felt deserted. 
Suzette, the most popular debutante of al. 
Paris, was lonely and longed for the most 
insignificant of her admirers. 


|: WAS not by easy stages of progres- 


By Willard Howe 


Riding along Avenue de L’Opera on the 
top of a tram, Jean Marceau looked down 
upon the gathered throng with idle curi- 
esity. Suddenly his eyes fell upon Suzette, 
and hurrying from his lofty position, leav- 
ing indignant passengers over whom he 
had stumbled, the man soon was elbowing 
his way through the people. 

“Mademoiselle,” he addressed her, full of 
concern, “What is the matter?” 

The presence of an official of the Treas- 
ury Department caused some awe among 
those who readily recognized the erect 
figure of the popular Parisian. The situa- 
tion being briefly explained, Marceau or- 
dered the crowd to disperse. The officer 
of the law at once changed his viewpoint 
and sided with the treasury official. That 
was wise. The cabman was left to pay 
his own damages. 

“I think you should have a life pyro- 
tector, cherie,’ the man took courage to 
say in the taxi. 

“Perhaps,” she admitted, shyly. 

“And don’t put that wedding day off 
too far, cherie,” he added boldly. “I have 
waited long enough already.” 

The delighted little chuckle that came 
from the girl beside him and the face 
wreathed in smiles that looked up to him, 
told Marceau that the little coquette was 
thoroughly pleased with the proposition. 

In their own estimation there was not 
a happier married couple in all Paris than 
themselves. Within his means, the hus- 
band denied his wife nothing. Both be- 
ing young and fond of gaiety, their home 
was the scene of many festivities. Hav- 
ing complete confidence in each other’s 
love, Marceau had no desire to deny ad- 
mittance to his rivals over whom he had 
been victorious; so Suzette found married 
life with an indulgent husband even more 
happy than her single days, surrounded by 
many admiring suitors. 

Then came a jar in this peaceful house- 
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THE MARCEAUS AT HOME, 


hold. Marceau was given a promotion in 
the form of a governorship of a depart- 
ment, which meant his transfer to Bretonne, 
a rural town in southern France. Neither 
wished to leave Paris with its beautiful 
boulevards, its Champ Elysée, always alive 
with fashionable life, its brilliant grand 
opera, its Bois de Bolougne, and its lime- 
light. Added to these external pleasures, 
the couple realized they would be separated 
from théir friends; that they would find 
themselves among strangers with habits 
and desires far removed from their own. 
Suzette pouted and Jean frowned. 

“IT know it is a stupid place,’ she com- 
plained, “and I will be hampered with rural 
conventionalities.” 

“T see no reason why you could not do 
there just as you do here, cherie,” he en- 
couraged. “I do not want my little Su- 
zette to lose her chic ways and be denied 
her pleasures.” 

“But I don’t want to go,” she sighed. 
“T don’t want to leave my beloved Paris.” 

“Nor do I,” agreed the husband. “Yet 
there is seven hundred more francs a year 
at Bretonne,” and he pinched her cheeks. 
“Shall we refuse it?” 


“No, no.” Suzette shook her pretty head 
at Jean. “We will go to Bretonne, and I 
will show those country folks how to en- 
joy life. It will be fun.” And Suzette 
laughed merrily again and Jean was con- 
tented. 

Arriving at Bretonne, M. and Mme. Mar- 
ceau were cordially welcomed. The newly 
appointed governor and his wife were 
worthy of attentions and courtesies. Fore- 
most among those who offered entertain- 
ment was the mayor himself, who gave a 
reception in their honor. Following her 
Paris custom, Mme. Marceau wore her 
handsomest gown, which at once served to 
accentuate her natural charms. This was 
the beginning of what proved to be her 
undoing. 

The men at once fell in love with the 
beautiful Suzette and the fact that she was 
married did not lessen their ardor. Used 
to attentions and admiration from the mas- 
culine sex, Mme. Marceau accepted these 
as her due, and was well pleased. “After 
all,” she thought, “I may not miss Paris 
as much as I had feared.” : 

Prominent among her early admirers 
was the mayor himself, whose life had been 
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so confined to rural districts that the sight 
of a truly stylish woman quite upset him. 
Believing it advantageous to her husband, 
Suzette, accepted his attentions with dis- 
cretions and suppressed merriment. 

Having determined to live in Bretonne 
as they had in Paris, the home of the new 
governor became the scene of receptions, 
musicales, and other festivities, such as had 
never been seen before in the whole depart- 
ment. The Marceaus having set the pace, 
others strove to follow. Accordingly there 
were unexpected bills sent to husbands for 
their wives’ finery in order to cope with 
the Parisian’s, and there were headaches 
and no desire to work the next day after 
late hours of social gaieties. 

As each new gown in which Suzette 
appeared seemed more becoming than the 
one previous, it was not long before the 
men of Bretonne ceased to favor the sim- 
ple styles that had pleased them hereto- 
fore. 

“There’s a woman who knows how to 
dress!” announced the mayor one day in 
reference to Mme. Marceau. 

“Indeed!” rejoined his wife indignantly. 


“IT never heard you speak of a woman’s 
gown before this wife of the new gover- 
nor arrived. Will you tell me what kind 
of a dress I wore last nigtit?” 

“Ah, ah; pink,” he returned, secretly 
hoping that his wild guess would strike 
the mark. 

“Pink, indeed!” retorted his irate spouse. 
“Green is far removed from pink. It would 
be far more proper if you paid as much 
attention to your own wife as you give to 
the wife of another man.” 

“Now, my dear,” he persisted. “If you 
would wear a gown like Mme. Marceau’s, 
you would look—” 

“Look like a show case, as she does,” 
interrupted the wife, as she hurriedly left 
the room and slammed the door behind 
her. 

Remembering these remarks later, the 
Mayor’s wife determined to take her hus- 
band at his suggestion. Accordingly, she 
ordered just such a gown and surprised 
the mayor in it at the next social affair. 
To her dismay, she was the object of 
ridicule instead of admiration, for the style 


THEY ALL GOSSIPED ABOUT HER. 
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INDIGNATION RAN HIGH. 


was not becoming to her, though it would 
have suited the governor’s wife exactly. 

There was Secretary Martinot, who also 
paid attention to the fair Mme. Marceau, 
much to the chagrin of his wife. Mme. 
Duprey had likewise been deserted by her 
husband since the arrival of the Parisians, 
and there were scores of other wives who 
had cause to complain of the usurpation of 
the time and attention of their husbands 
by Mme. Marceau. 

If those husbands only knew with what 
indifference Mme. Marceau treated and re- 
ceived their attentions they would have 
thankfully returned to their neglected 
wives. Nor was Suzette wholly frivolous. 
She had sent many a lover back to his 
sweetheart; she had told many a girl how 
to make herself more attractive. She had 
interested herself in charitable and philan- 
thropic institutions and stimulated a desire 
for the beautiful in landscape gardening 
and in public roads. 

Mme. Marceau was trying to inaugurate 
a new social regime in Bretonne, but she 
found it a thankless task. She tried to 
create a Paris out of a rural town, but 


she found no cooperation. The men were 
too anxious and the women were too re- 
luctant. Her desire to be hospitable and 
gracious was misconstrued and Suzette 
was disappointed. She began to long for 
beloved Paris—its gaiety, its beautiful 
drives and its congenial company. 

In the meantime the older folks of Bre- 
tonne became quite scandalized at the be- 
havior of the governor’s wife. Never had 
the department seen such extravagance and 
entertainment before. They considered her 
a menace to the community; a flirt who 
had no respect for her own marriage vows 
nor those of others. The women began 
to shun her; though the men still per- 
sisted in their attentions. The wives espe- 
cially decided that something must be done 
to rid the town of this beautiful and 
youthful creature who was upsetting all 
the traditions that had so long ruled the 
place. 

Accordingly, a petition, headed by the 
name of the mayor’s wife, and strongly 
endorsed by other wives of Bretonne, was 
sent to the Treasury Department in Paris, 
advising that office that Mme. Marceau had 
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created much scandal in the town through 
her social and official festivities. 

This communication was received with 
surprise in Paris. Everyone knew that 
Mme. Marceau, while fond of life, was 
discretion itself and was too much in love 
with her husband to look at another man 
seriously, while Marceau was the soul of 
honorable principle. At first the matter 
was thought too trivial to be given consid- 
eration; but, later, investigation was de- 
cided upon and Franchon, a well known 
inspector, was dispatched to Bretonne for 
this purpose. 

Franchon soon ingratiated himself with 
the hospitable governoz and his wife, being 
given unlimited access to their home. The 
only fault the inspector could find with 
Mme. Marceau was her charming manner, 
her beauty, and her stylish clothes; but to 
the man of the world these were virtues 
which the people of Bretonne did not ap- 
preciate. This, however, did not satisfy 
Franchon, who had come to find a scan- 
dal, the mere scent of which gave him 
keen delight. Other women had masked 
their actions by their beauty and grace 


and why not Mme. Marceau. He noted 
that the men were always conspicuous 
wherever the governor’s wife was to be 
seen, while the women held aloof or merely 
tolerated her presence. There must be 
something wrong. Franchon did not wish 
his trip to be in vain. He would not have 
it said he had failed in his reputation or 
duty. The longer he searched, unre- 
warded, the more determined he became to 
discover something indiscreet in the ac- 
tions of Mme. Marceau. He just must 
find a scandal. 

There are places in a woman’s home that 
even a detective has no right to invade. 
There are times in the day’s run when a 
woman’s privacy must not be encroached 
upon by others than her immediate family. 
Not even is the law excused for crossing 
these thresholds. Franchon, in his ardent 
desire to find some hidden indiscretion on 
the part of Mme. Marceau, overstepped 
these barriers and was all but immediately 
ejected from the house where he had re- 
ceived unlimited hospitality. 

Suzette might have been placed in a com- 
promising position. Jean might have sus- 


THE WIVES HAD MUCH TO SAY. 
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pected his wife of deception had not their 
mutual love been the strongest bond be- 
tween them. As it was, Marceau gave his 
wife his protection and was ready to make 
the inspector pay for his actions with bod- 
ily injuries had not explanations followed 
at once, 

When Franchon apologized for his con- 
duct and made known his mission at Bre- 
tonne, another light was thrown on the sit- 
uation. However, Marceau was incensed 
that the people should have suspected his 
wife of familiarity, while poor little Su- 
zette was sorely grieved to realize that her 
desire to be hospitable and gracious had 
been so abused and misconstrued. 

“If we were only back in Paris,” moaned 
the wife. 

“There we shall go at once,” announced 
Marceau; “but not before I denounce these 
ignorant people for their behavior. They 
shall have a public proclamation from their 
governor for trying to soil the purity of 
my wife. They—” 

“No, no, Monsieur,” Franchon inter- 
rupted the rising excitement of Marceau. 
“That would only harm madame to have 
her name thus appear in public. Say noth- 
ing and endure these surroundings a little 
longer. I will make my report, have a 
reprimand sent to the authors of the peti- 
tion and see that you get recalled to 
Paris.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” admitted Jean 
slowly. . 

“These country people have no idea of 
life,’ complained the wife. “I have tried 
to teach them how to entertain and to be 
stylish, but they will not learn, They are 
antiquated, ignorant and ungrateful. I 
would die in such limited excitements and 
activities.” 

“We are a misfit here, cherie,” added the 
husband. 

Marceau did not wait long before he 
was offered an equally lucrative position 
in Paris. He and Suzette were delighted. 
Many wives and some sweethearts were de- 
lighted also; but the husbands and single 
men reecived the news with regret. As a 
final tribute of regard Mme. Marceau re- 
ceived large bouquets from the mayor, Sec- 
retary Martinot, and Commissioner Du- 
prey. These were at once dispatched, with 











their husband’s cards, to their respective 
wives. Acordingly three wives were made 
unexpectedly happy and greeted their hus- 
bands with renewed affections that evening, 
as they thanked them for the flowers. 

“I was almost getting jealous of Mme. 
Marceau,” announced the mayor's wife to 
her husband, “and was rejoicing at her de- 
parture, but since the arrival of these beau- 
tiful flowers I know my fears were un- 
founded.” 

“Of course,” stammered the mayor, re- 
membering the cost of the gift and the 
care with which he selected them. 

“She's a coquette, anyway, and not suited 
for our peaceful community,” she went on. 
as she selected a rose for her gown and 
put another in her husband’s coat. 

“Of course,” agreed the man strongly, as 
he wondered why he had offered to an- 
other woman a pleasure he had denied his 
wife. 

“Are you going to the station to see them 
off tonight?” asked his wife. 

“No,” he answered thoughtfully. “I’ve 
paid my respects to M. Marceau and it is 
not necessary to say anything more to 
Madame. Let us spend this evening just 
by ourselves. | want you to sing for 
me.” 

“I’m delighted. You have not asked me 
that since—for quite a while.” She was 
going to say since the reception to the 
governor and Mme. Marceau, but she 
wisely refrained. 

For reply the mayor kissed his wife in 
his once accustomed way and escorted her 
to the piano. 

Once again, in Paris, M. and Mme. Mar- 
ceau were in their proper element. They 
were surrounded by congenial people and 
customs. 

“My beloved Paris!” exclaimed Suzette 
as the gilded dome of Napoleon’s tomb 
loomed into view. They spent that after- 
noon, evening and night motoring about 
the city and through the Bois de Bo- 
lougne, just to drink in its beautiy, its 
gaiety and its restlessness. 

“This is life!” cried the wife in a trans- 
port of joy. 

“No more rural districts for me!” joined 
her husband. 
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foes, feared by his inferiors and 

owning no superiors, Squire Raby 
dominated the little hill-town of Cairnhope 
as only such a personality could dominate 
a quiet, peaceful place, where nothing hap- 
pened out of the ordinary except through 
the agency of some extraordinary individ- 
ual. There was only one weak spot in the 
Squire’s armor, one nerve laid bare to at- 
tack; it led from his stout old heart to a 
picture on the wall of the stately library 
in his ancient castle-like house, a house in 
which the Raby’s had lived and loved and 
hated, blessed their friends and cursed 
those who did not agree with them for 
generations. . 

There was nothing but the frame to tell 
the nature of the portrait, for its face was 
to the wall. The frame was like those 
of the other family portraits which hung 
around, above and below it. Across its 
back was printed in big black letters, “Goiue 
Into Trade.” 

What did the words mean? Why was 
the picture turned to the wall? These were 
questions asked by every one who came 
to the house. Among those most curious 
and interested was Grace Carden, the love- 
ly god-daughter of the old Squire, his 
favorite among the young people, the only 
one who dared to speak out plainly and 
to oppose the will which for three-quarters 
of a century had governed Cairnhope. 

But even Grace ventured only once to 
inquire concerning the original of the pic- 
ture, and the reason for its disgrace. Then 
Guy Raby glared at her from under his 
shaggy eyebrows and thundered, “Never 
ask me again whose face is hidden there! 


| OVED by his friends, hated by his 
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By Alice Ward Bailey 


It is enough that I have shut that door for- 
ever.” 

Grace went back to Hillborough, the 
smoking, steaming, dingy town which lay 
at the foot of Cairnhope like a _ sooty 
dragon at the feet of a fairy princess, and 
carried with her the unanswered question. 
She felt somehow that the face was a 
woman’s, that the Squire would have spok- 
en differently if the object of his animosity 
had been a man. 

“You know my god-father—know his 
past,” she said to Doctor Amboyne, who 
had been their family physician ever since 
she could remember and who, since her 
mother’s death, six or seven years before, 
had united a feminine tenderness to his 
professional solicitude for the delicate, sen- 
sitive, high-spirited girl. 

“It is the picture of Edith Raby,” said 
the Doctor, slowly, and a look which she 
had never seen there came into his shrewd, 
blue eyes, a look of pain and longing. “She 
married a man by the name of Little, 
James Little, a contract builder.” 

“So that is what ‘Gone into Trade’ 
means ?” | 

“Yes. Her brother never forgave her 
the mésalliance. Little was well-to-do when 
they were married, but he speculated large- 
ly in building villas, overdid the thing, had 
contracts uncompleted and at last became 
the nominal possessor of a brick wilder- 
ness, but was on the verge of ruin for want 
of ready cash. His wife had a little prop- 
erty, secured to her by her father, but Guy 
was her guardian and he refused to let her 
put it at her husband’s disposal. He said 
some bitter things to her but repented 
them after he had left her house and went 
back, intending to furnish her out of his 
own means the sum required. He en- 
tered the house just as the master of it, 
chagrined, desperate, shot himself.” 

“The poor wife! What a terrible experi- 
ence! But why should her picture be 
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COVENTRY 
turned to the wall? Had she not suffered 
enough ?” 

“Ah, but she was a Raby, too! As proud 
and unyielding as Guy himself. She spurned 
him as her husband’s murderer and drove 
him from her presence.” 

“So that is the reason her picture is 
turned to the wall?” 

“That is the reason why Guy Raby with 
all his money and his power carries a sore 
and heavy heart, for he loved Edith, as we 
all did. She was the most beautiful woman 
that ever lived.” 

The now. Grace knew 
why the Doctor had never married, why 
he busied himself with charities and phil- 
anthropies, standing between Capital and 
Labor when they were ready to fly at each 
other’s throats, shouting first to one and 
then to the other, “Put yourself in his 
place.” It was the thing which he had to 
do and which he did, conscientiously and 
faithfully. Having missed the place for 
which he was fitted: the home, the heart, 
the love of a good woman and of happy 
children, he lived the lives of those about 
him, entering into their interests and am- 


secret was out 


STORMED AT 


JAEL, 


bitions, their hopes and dreads, as no one 
else could have done. Now his thought 
was one of sympathy and commiseration, 
“Poor Edith,” he mur- 


mured, and then after a moment, “I won- 


not of resentment. 


der what became of the boy.” 

“Was there a boy? What was he like?” 

“A handsome little fellow, Raby all 
through, the very image of Guy, only more 
active. He had the hands of his father; 
lean, long-fingered, skillful hands; the 
hands of the artisan made the hands of the 
artist by the gentle Raby blood in his veins. 
There was something fine and princely 
about the little fellow, and his chivalrous 
attitude towards his mother the day of the 
funeral I shall never forget. He was nine 
years old; let me see, that was fifteen years 
ago. He must be twenty-four now.” 

“Six years older than I am.” 

“Are you eighteen? It doesn’t seem pos- 
sible! You'll be marrying and settling 
down, one of these days.” 

“Not for a long, long time.” 

“How about this Mr. Coventry I hear so 
much about?” 

“He is a friend of papa’s.” 
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“They always are.” He pinched her cheek 
with a fond familiarity permitted the one 
who presided at her advent into this un- 
certain world and left her musing on what 
she had heard. The story was still hover- 
ing on the horizon of her mind when she 
ordered the family carriage and, accom- 
panied by Jael Dence, the buxom farmer’s 
daughter, who had come from Cairnhope, 
at her god-father’s suggestion to be her 
special attendant, drove slowly through the 
streets of Hillborough. Wherever they 
went they were the center of observation, 
partly because Grace was rich Mr. Carden’s 
only daughter, partly because she was a 
most picturesque and attractive young 
woman. Tall and slender, with hair like 
burnished bronze and eyes like fringed 
gentians, features that gave themsel¥es 
readily to laughter or pensiveness, she ap- 
peared even more evanescent in her loveli- 
ness beside the bovine beauty of Jael 
Dence. 

The two girls were on the best of terms 
and although Grace gave herself pretty lit- 
tle airs of superiority in the presence of 
others, she chatted with her companion on 


terms of equality when they were by them- 
selves. “Look, Jael,’ she called, “at the 
beautiful carvings in Cheetem’s window! 
Where do you suppose he got them?” 

“They’re to advertise his cutlery; don’t 
you see, there’s a placard, ‘Made By Our 
Special Tools,’” explained Jael. 

“T wonder if that is some new mechani- 
cal device,” mused Grace; “if it is, I’m go- 
ing to buy one and learn how to make that 
lacey wood-carving myself. Wait here a 
minute,” she called to the driver; “I’m go- 
ing inside. Wait for me here, Jael, please.” 

She entered the store. Obsequious clerks 
hastened to do her bidding. “I want to 
speak to Mr. Cheetem. Bring me to him,” 
she said. 

The manufacturer was in his office. He 
rose at the appearance of the beautiful 
Miss Garden. 

“T want to buy the tools that made the 
beautiful carving in the window,” she be- 
gan impetuously; “that is, if you think I 
can use them.” 

“Tf you can’t, there’s one who can teach 
you,” returned Cheetem, guardedly. “He’s 
the one who made the tools and who 


THEY SOUGHT SHELTER FROM THE STORM. 
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I never saw a 
young man so clever with his fingers.” 
A young 


creased. “I 


knows how to use them. 


interest in- 
want to take some lessons,” 


man? Grace's 
“Can I see the man who 
knows so much about carving and tools?” 

For answer, Mr. Cheetem opened 
rear door of his office and called, “ 
the We'll go 


there, if you like, ma’am.” 


she said eagerly. 


the 
silly, is 
foreman 


busy? right up 





was arranged that Grace should take a 
lesson the following Saturday afternoon. 
She gave him minute directions for finding 
her house, but he did not so much as tell 
her his name. Mr. Cheetem had gone to 
his luncheon, but Grace bought every tool 
that had the remotest relation to wood- 
carving and went back to the carriage, fol- 
lowed by a boy with her parcels. Jael had 
to do all the talking during the rest of 
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PLOTTING 


Grace did like and followed, with alac- 
rity, her puffing guide up a crooked stair- 
way into a large loft, where a young man 
was bending over a miniature forge. He 
turned as they approached and shook back 
his heavy dark hair, with an inquiring look. 

“She wants to to do those 
carvings,” said Cheetem hurriedly, “and if 
you can arrange to give her some lessons 
Saturday afternoons, I'll let you off.” He 
abruptly left the two together, trusting to 
the attraction which he felt each had for 
the other to procure a sale for the expen- 
sive tools. 

The two young things stared and stam- 
mered and finally came to the point. It 


know how 





AGAINST 


LITTLE. 


the drive, for her young mistress said never 
a word. 

Promptly Saturday morning she prepared 
for the teacher who was to come later in 
the day. A bright airy room was set apart 
as a studio and the tools were laid out on 
a table, an imposing array of steel, which 
could be compared only to the instruments 
of a surgeon. She put on her most becom- 
ing gown and waited. No one came. Hurt, 
indignant, she bundled the knives back into 
their boxes and with them started for 
Cheetem’s store. “You may take back your 
old tools,” she said angrily; “they’re of no 
use to me without a teacher.” 

“Didn’t he come? Why, I wonder.” The 
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manufacturer sought his foreman for an 
explanation. None was forthcoming. The 
fact of the matter was that proud Edith 
Raby had so fought the idea of her son's 
teaching in one of the families where she 
had visited as a friend that he could only 
promise her to give up the project. He was 
as much disappointed as Grace herself, 
however. : 

He explained, without explaining, and 
made such a failure of it that Grace finally 
cornered him with a triumphant, “There, 
it is just as I thought! You don’t want 
to come; you think I am only trifling; that 
I am not capable of earnest work; but I 
will show you, if you will only give me a 
chance, what I can do.” 

There was no resisting her. The teacher 
promised his eager pupil all she asked, and 
in spite of his mother’s disapproval went 
the following Saturday to the studio which 
had waited for him seven long, tiresome 
days. 

Jael Dence was there, busy with some 
needle-work. Grace importantly laid out 
her tools. “Now for some wood,” said the 
young teacher. 

Jael Dence was dispatched with him to 
the attic. There, between them, they 
dragged out some pieces of an old bed- 
stead and by great good fortune unearthed 
an old wooden bust which had been the 
figure-head of an ancient vessel. 

At the suggestion of the teacher, Jael 
Dence pinned squares of newspaper over 
the carpet and then the chips began to fly. 
The wonderful little saw in the hands of 
its creator darted in and out of the piece 
of board he held and turned it into lace- 
work. Grace uttered a cry of delight. 
“Shall I ever be able to do that?” she 
asked. 

“You will be able to do it at your very 
next lesson,” he answered her. He drew 
on a slip of wood, similar to the one he 
had held, the pattern which he had used. 
“Follow these lines with the little saw. 
Never mind if the edges are rough. We 
will take care of that. You will find it 
very easy. Now I will show you something 
more difficult.” 

With a sharp knife he cut away the sur- 
faces of the figure-head, disclosing an in- 
terior of a soft cream-color. Under his 
wonderful hands the head took on the like- 
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ness of the face opposite him. There was 
the same mass of soft hair, the same 
rounded contour of the cheek. The two 
girls watched him, awestruck. He laid the 
bust aside with a little laugh. “I will fin- 
ish it later,” he said. “It is now time to 
go.” 

“You have not even told me your name.” 
There was a wistful tone in Grace’s voice. 

“Never mind my name.” He laughed 
lightly and shrugged his shoulders. “I am 
only old Cheetem’s foreman and your very 
obedient servant.” He bowed low with an 
almost ironical politeness and took his 
leave; nor in the weeks that followed and 
in the intimacies of teacher and pupil did 
he ever disclose his name. She could easily 
have learned it by going to Mr. Cheetem, 
but she had a fancy which she could not 
explain to herself for hearing it from his 
own lips. 

Meanwhile, Edith Little’s son was having 
some hard experiences of his own. Jealous 
of his ability and of the innovations which 
he introduced, the workmen at the factory 
were doing their malicious best to oust the 
young foreman. Accomplishing nothing by 
means of their unions and by pressure 
brought to bear on Cheetem himself, they 
condescended to more vulgar measures. 

Young Little found threatening - notes 
pinned up over his forge with sharp knives. 
He was told that he would be “done for,” 
if he did not immediately leave the place. 
His days of work were clouded by surly 
looks and more or less open resistance, and 
often when he walked home at night he 
felt that he was being followed. He said 
nothing of all this to his mother or to 
Grace, hoping that the affair would blow 
over, but every day the storm-clouds in- 
creased and threatened to overwhelm him. 

He finished the bust, and it was not only 
a beautiful piece of workmanship but a 
striking likeness. The friends of the sub- 
ject came to see it and were loud in their 
praises. “This is no ordinary wood-carv- 
ing” said Doctor Amboyne; “the young 
man is a sculptor, a Phidias in wood.” 

Inspired by these comments, which co- 
incided with her own opinions, Grace’s at- 
titude towards her teacher grew more and 
more respectful and admiring. She quite 
forgot their different positions in society 
and so did he. Very often Jael Dence was 
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sent out of the room to give the young 
people opportunity to gaze into each other’s 
eyes. Yet when Little, encouraged by her 
attitude, ventured to tell his love and to 
ask her to wait for him until from fore- 
man he should rise to be master of his own 
shops, her pride of position asserted itself 
and drove her to an extreme of scornful 
indignation. To prove to her own heart 
that she could control its tender remon- 
strances, she encouraged Frederick Coven- 
try to make open love to her and begged 
her father to settle with the teacher, saying 
she was tired of the lessons. 

Mr. Carden obediently did as he was 
told, wrote and asked for his bill and de- 
clared the lessons at an end; he also asked 
that a price be put upon the bust. 

Young Little replied with a spirit more 
befitting his Raby ancestry than the atmos- 
phere in which he worked; protested that 
the lessons were without value, that he had 
learned much more than he had taught. 
The price of the bust, however, he made so 
high that it was evident he had no inten- 
tion of selling it. 

Back to the sculptor came the beautiful 
effigy of the woman he loved and with it a 
penitent little note from Grace herself, but 
at the time of their arrival the trouble with 
the workmen was assuming alarming pro- 
portions and gave him very little time to 
think of anything else. His enemies suc- 
ceeded in placing some gunpowder near his 
forge, and produced an accident which very 
nearly terminated the career of the artist. 
He was cared for by Doctor Amboyne, 
who, as luck would have it, carried him 
away to the Dence farm house, high on the 
hills of Cairnhope. 

Here he was nursed by Jael’s sister and 
wrote daily letters to his mother, whose 
apprehensions had been quieted by Doctor 
Amboyne. It was the doctor, the man who 
had been learning for years to put himself 
in the place of others, who entered this 
tangled skein of human destiny and began 
to weave out of the broken threads a pat- 
tern of orderly design. He recognized 
Edith at once, in spite of the changes time 
and suffering had wrought. When a man 
carries a woman’s face in his heart for 
years it is proof against the veil drawn 
over it by circumstances. “So our wonder- 
ful inventor of cunning tools, our artist in 





wood is Henry Little, your son!” he said 
to her. “You have done your part well 
thus far, but now you must trust him to 
the rest of us for awhile. He is safe where 
he is, and having a greatly needed rest. Be 
the brave woman that you are by nature 
and believe me when I tell you that this is 
a problem which Henry must work out for 
himself.” , 

Cleverly and cunningly did the young 
man plan his solution of the difficulties 
which beset him. Lying on a couch in the 
sunshine at the Dence farm, recovering 
from the bruises and shock of the accident, 
he listened to the stories told by Jael’s 
mother and sister, of Cairnhope and its 
people, heard from other lips than those 
of his mother of her choice of his father 
in opposition to the wishes of her brother, 
Guy. As tenants of the old Squire and 
under his especial protection, the Dences 
saw only the steadfastness and reliability 
of their rugged protector. “He is only 
hard on those who do wrong,” they said. 
“He is all for keeping up the respect for 
old traditions. Look at the way he has 
cared for the old church; he and his men 
have been like watchdogs to keep every 
stick of it in place, or the vagabonds of 
the village would have carried it off piece 
by piece.” 

“What old church?” asked Henry. 

“The old church in the Hollow, where 
the Squire’s forefathers used to worship, 
in the old days when they had tenants 
enough to fill the pews. Pretty nearly 
everybody has gone away; it isn’t used as a 
church any more, but the Squire will not 
have even the brasses removed and if he 
hears of any desecration, he and his men 
are after the villains hot-foot.” 

This conversation lingered in Henry’s 
mind. As soon as he was able, he drove 
over to the church and examined it care- 
fully. It was thickly shrouded in trees. 
The Squire’s avowed guardianship had put 
it beyond the danger of invasion by wan- 
dering vagabonds, who indeed were likely 
to find the turf-grown road to the Hollow 
out of their way. 

He also learned that the place had as- 
sumed superstitious relations in the minds 
of the few villagers who remained at 
Cairnhope. Once or twice they thought 
they saw lights in the broken windows, and 
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decided that it was an omen of danger. 
Instead of going nearer to investigate, they 
kept as far away as possible. Henry’s plans 
assumed proportion and he went back to 
lay them before his employer. “There is 
an old deserted church up among the hills 
of Cairnhope, where I can set up my forge 
and do my work unmolested,” he said. “I 
can go there at nightfall on horseback and 


remain till daybreak. There I can carry 


this result and to that end encouraged 
Frederick Coventry to the very verge of a 
proposal, but always found some way of 
dodging at the critical moment, when Cov- 
entry tried to bring her to the point of an 
actual promise to marry him. After each 
rebuff she became again so gracious that 
his disappointment gave way to a still 
stronger determination to win her. She 
certainly gave him plenty of tokens of her 
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THE FIGHT IN THE CHAPEL, 


on my work and make the tools which the 
workmen are determined I shall not make 
in Hillborough. We can ship them direct 
to London and’ Hillborough will be none 
the wiser.” 

Mr. Cheetem agreed, and himself assist- 
ed in removing the necessary equipage to 
Cairnhope. Under cover of the darkness 
the forge was removed to the church and 
set up there. Alone in that quiet spot, pro- 
tected by night and by the superstitions of 
the villagers, Henry continued to make his 
wonderful tools. 

He almost forgot Grace and believed in 
his heart that she had forgotten him. She 
indeed had done her best to accomplish 


friendliness. When her god-father planned 
a house-party to celebrate her birthday, she 
insisted that Coventry be one of the 
guests, led the dance on the lawn with 
him, and after it strolled away into the 
forest with him, apparently indifferent to 
what the gossips might say. 

On the pathway under the pines, which 
laid patterns of deep black on the broad 
bright ribbon of moon-light, the wayward 
girl behaved like a woodland sprite, ran, 
and danced and sang, mockingly evading 
Coventry’s outstretched arms and darting 
away down every crooked trail which ap- 
peared. Farther and farther away they 
wandered, unconscious what direction they 
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were taking. The low growl of thunder 
aroused them to a consciousness of ap- 
proaching danger. A storm was coming 
and at that season of the year, in Cairn- 
hope, among the hills, torrents of rain fall, 
the discharge of electricity is terrifying 
and full of peril. They tried one trail 
after another, but found no sign of the 
road by which they had come. 

“Hark! what was that?” cried Grace; 
“that was not thunder; it sounded near. 
See, there are lights! It is the old church 
We can at least find shelter there.” 

Coventry hesitated. He had heard the 
old wives’ tales of the lights in the church 
and their significance. She dragged him 
with her to the door and beat on it with 
her own small clenched fist. Acute indeed 
must have been the ears of the young man 
within, or did some warning of his pulses 
tell him who was near? Immediately he 
flung open the door and stood before 
them, his slender figure outlined against 
the glow of his forge. Grace recognized 
him and the eagerness with which she held 
out both hands struck a chill to Coventry’s 
heart. 

Suddenly the clouds burst and drenched 
them, standing there. Henry dragged the 
girl inside and the man followed, dripping. 

“Come to the fire, both of you,” ex- 
claimed their host hospitably. “You, Miss 
Carden, can make a dressing room of that 
tall pew. Hand me those wet little stock- 
ings and shoes. I have some dry ones 
which you can put on while I make yours 
fit to wear. Give me your coat and take 
this jersey.” Coventry was left to dry 
himself as best he might. 

“You have discovered my secret,” con- 
tinued Henry, “the unions drove me out of 
Hilborough, so I’ve had to utilize the old 
church. But I know you will both promise 
me to keep silence.” 

Grace promised promptly. Coventry 
said, “Of course,” but he did not say it 
with enthusiasm. How could he, when the 
tricksy sprite who had baffled and eluded 
him had become all at once a grave and 
tender woman, obeying without question 
every direction of this preposterous young 
workman ? 

If Henry and Grace had not been so 
absorbed in each other, they would have 
seen the evil look in Coventry’s eyes as he 





watched them, but they were so happy over 
being once more together that they thought 
of nothing else. 

Smiling and deft, Henry rolled a coal 
quickly around inside each little shoe, dry- 
ing without burning it, and restored them 
to their owner. He held her cloak over 
the blaze until it was dry and wrapped 
it around her. “The storm is over,” he 
said, “now you must go. Do not betray 
me.” Again Grace promised, and Coventry 
murmured some unintelligible words under 
his breath. 

Henry closed the door upon them and 
went back to his work. Not that night or 
the following did he reap the consequences 
of his kindness, but on the third midnight, 
as he bent over the nre, a stone flew past 
him, thrown through a broken window, and 
landed on the forge, sending the sparks 
flying in all directions. 

The decayed door of the church was 
battered down, and in rushed a dozen men 
with handkerchiefs tied over the lower 
part of their faces. Henry stood his 
ground. He had nothing with which to de- 
fend himself except the hot coals and his 
tools; but, now using the fire, now his 
hammer, and now a sharp knife, he burned 
and beat and thrust, with the alertness and 
energy of a desperate man. They would 
have no mercy on him; he must have no 
mercy on them. 

He was sorely outnumbered. The space 
in which he fought was small. Crowded 
by the furniture, surrounded and beset by 
his foes on every side, he turned this way 
and that; his arms flew like windmills; he 
seemed like one of the sparks from his 
own forge, so bright and quick and out of 
reach was he. 

The invaders snarled like angry beasts. 
What was this creature of flame and mist, 
to escape the stout arms of a dozen brawny 
men? They longed to capture and crush 
him, as school boys pursue, from mere 
wantonness, a fire-fly. They felt cheated, 
defied, in addition to the closer grudge of 
jealousy and competition; as if the only 
way they could prove to themselves that 
they had mind as well as he was by over- 
coming the one who fought them from 
the intellectual plane. They closed in on 
him and bore him down. 

Grace had remained at Raby Hall, hop- 
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LITTLE RETURNED JUST IN TIME. 


ing, but not quite daring, to attempt an- 
other interview with Henry Little. At 
night she stole out and watched the glow- 
ing windows of the church. 
night she did the same. 
were darkened. 


The second 
Suddenly they 
Something had happened. 
She ran back and told the Squire, not all. 
but enough to send him with his men 
hurrying along the forest road to the de- 
serted church. They dragged Henry out 
from under the cruel fists of his enemies. 
He was alive and not seriously wounded. 
He had killed four of his assailants and 
These they took 
into custody; the rest escaped. 


three others were hurt. 


“You are my prisoner,’ said the Squire 
to Henry, “but because you have defended 
yourself like a brave man beset by coward- 
ly assassins, I am going to let you make 
your own plea before me.” 

“T do not even plead guilty,” said Henry 
proudly; “I have, as you say, defended 
myself against cowardly assassins. I have 
set up my forge in your deserted church, 
which has been of no service to God or 
man for decades. I have plied an honest 
trade, in an honest way, in the only place 


’ 


where I honestly could, free from inter- 
ruption.” 

“We will go back to the Hall,” said the 
Squire, “and you shall tell me more be- 
fore I condemn you.” 

In the Hall, confronting the guests 
gathered there, Henry Little was asked 
to continue his 
all to tell his 
around 


story, and first of 
name. He glanced 
the lofty room until his eye 
fell on the portrait with its face to the 
wall. “When you turn that picture back 
as it should be and cease to disgrace and 
degrade it, I will tell my name,” he said. 

“J will turn it back,” said Grace quickly, 
and before any one could stop her, had re- 
vealed the loveliness hidden so long. “See,” 
she cried, “here are both the face and the 
name; it is not necessary for him to tell 
who he is; the picture tells it. Look,” she 
said to the Squire, “at your own face, the 
face of your sister repeated in every line 
of the features before you.” ‘The re- 
semblance was indeed startling, every one 
recognized it. “Is your name Little?” in- 
quired the Squire brokenly. 

“T am Henry Little, Edith Raby’s son.” 
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To any other than the House of Raby 
this would have been an end of contentions 
and differences, but being what they were, 
uncle and nephew, each found it impossible 
to yield to the other. ‘Guy Raby was for 
making the young man at once his heir, on 
the condition that he become an inmate of 
Raby Hall and give up his wild adventures 
in the working world, but not even to ad- 
just his relations with Grace Carden and 
to please her ambitious father, would 
Henry relinquish his independence. “I 
shall soon be my own master,” he said to 
the Squire. “I do not need any assistance 
from you. I thank you for your offer, but 
I cannot accept it.” 

Then Squire Raby cursed the son, as he 
had cursed the mother who bore him, and 
vowed this time he would never weaken. 
He did all in his power to assist Coventry 
in his suit for Grace Carden’s hand and 
induced her father to co-operate with him. 
By themselves they could accomplish noth- 
ing, but fate played into their hands. News 
came from America that Henry’s inven- 
tions could be introduced into thousands 
of shops if he would himself superintend 
their adjustment, but he must come at 
once. He wrote a hurried letter to Grace 
and caught the first steamer, taking his 
mother with him. Not a friend remained 
behind to plead his cause except faithful 
Jael Dence. When the letter from Henry 
fell into Coventry’s hands and was sup- 
pressed, every one said “Henry Little has 
run away,” Jael stoutly defended the ab- 
sent and protested that in good time he 
would reappear. Her espousal of his 
cause was made a weapon with which to 
attack him. 

“The wench knows where he is,” said 
Coventry, with a sly wink, “she is keeping 
him hid at Dence farm, or somewhere. 
These artists are all like that. They have 
times when they want to run away from 
their best friends. Then they choose some 
faithful watchdog like Jael to guard their 
gates. He was always fond of the girl 
and she of him.” 

This was true, Grace remembered. More 
than once she had noted, with a jealous 
pang, Jael’s doglike devotion to the sen- 
sitive, high-spirited inventor, and _ his 
amused and grateful acceptance of it. If 
Henry would send her only a word, to tell 


her that he would return, she could forgive 
even his absence, but no word came. Cov- 
entry took care to watch the mails from 
America and to appropriate every letter 
that came addressed to Miss Carden. He 
did not scruple to open and read them, and 
noted with growing satisfaction how the 
writer was losing courage; and also con- 
fidence in the woman he loved. “Why do 
you not answer any of my letters?” he 
wrote. “It cannot be because you are ill; 
if you were, Jael would let me know. It 
must be that you have tired of the agree- 
ment between us, that you have resumed 
your old interest in Coventry. If that is 
true, in Heaven’s name tell me so frankly 
—or no, do not tell me. Continue to be 
silent and I shall understand.” 

This was just what Coventry wanted. 
If he could break the connecting ties, first 
on Henry’s side and then on Grace’s, he 
could bind her again to himself. With in- 
creased determination he laid siege to her 
heart, and, worn out with combating the 
wishes of her father and godfather, who 
longed to see her happily married, hurt 
and grieved by Henry’s silence, she yield- 
ed; the day for the marriage was set. 

The wedding guests arrived. The 
clergyman who was to perform the cere- 
mony was strolling up and down outside 
the Hall; for at the urgent desire of the 
Squire the marriage was to take place 
there. A boy from the village came gallop- 
ing up, on one of the little shaggy ponies 
which run so lightly up and down the 
hills of Cairnhope. He held in his hand 
a telegram. 

“Give it to me,” said the parson, “I have 
a number of others which I am to read 
after the ceremony.” 

“No, give it to me,” said Jael Dence, 
appearing in the doorway, impelled by she 
knew not what impulse. 

“Why, my good girl?” inquired the 
parson, somewhat chagrined by having his 
prerogatives thus curtailed. He was to 
read the telegrams of congratulation at the 
wedding breakfast and make a little speech 
after each one. He loved to make little 
speeches at wedding breakfasts, and he 
had learned that they bore fruit, in the size 
of consequent fees. 

But Jael persisted: “That is not a tele- 
gram of congratulation,” she declared. 
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“How do you know?” 

“Because——” 

“Because what?” 

“My mistress was expecting a different 
kind of a telegram.” 

This was true. Only the night before, 
as the two girls sat together discussing, as 
girls will, the step one of them was about 
to take, Grace had said, “Even now, Jael, 
if I could be sure that Henry Little was 
alive and was true to me, I would not 
marry Frederick Coventry.” 

“Alive or dead, he is true to you,” Jael 
replied fiercely, “and alive or dead you 
should be true to him.” 

“They told me that you were hiding 
him.” 

“I know no more where he is or has been 
than you do. If I did, I would have gone 
to him and told him how they have pois- 
oned your mind until even I, who have 
known and loved you all these years, feel 
as if you were some one else.” 

“Am I so changed?” 

“You are not yourself at all.” 

“I know it!” Grace cried, and flung her 
arms around Jael’s neck, exclaiming, “O, 
Jael, save me!” Jael had been thinking bus- 
ily ever since, how, at the last moment, she 
could save her young mistress from mak- 
ing this terrible mistake. When she saw 
a boy approaching with a telegram he 
seemed to come in answer to her prayers. 
In that envelope lay a promise of rescue. 
She tore it from the hand of the astonished 
clergyman and ran into the house with it, 
opening it as she went. It was, as she sur- 
mised, from Henry Little and read: 

“Hillborough. 

“IT am on my way to Raby Hall and be- 
fore this wretched ceremony which robs 
me of you can go on shall demand why 
you have not answered my letters. 

“Henry Littte.” 

“There, you see, he has written several 
leters!” declared the triumphant Jael. 

“Then where are they?” asked Grace. 

“May I come in?” inquired the bride- 
groom, standing, smiling, in the open door- 
way. “What is it, another silver punch- 
bowl?” 

“It is this,” said Grace, handing him the 
telegram. He threw it carelessly down on 
the table. “The clergyman is waiting,” he 
said coolly. 


“He will wait, until you or some one can 
answer Henry Little. Hark, I hear his 
horse’s hoofs!” 

Riding as he never rode before, even 
when he went to finish his night’s stint in 
Cairnhope church, Henry Little spurred 
his horse toward Raby Hall. “Where is 
she?” he demanded of every one and 
strode past them to the very door of the 
room where Grace and Jael stood with 
Coventry. 

“You have come to ask about your un- 
answered letters?” said the bride, tearing 
the veil from her head, and confronting 
him, pale with passion. “I will tell you they 
were unanswered because they were not 
received.” 

“The clergyman is waiting,” repeated 
Coventry, stupidly. He turned to Little. 
“Is this the part of a gentleman, to break 
in here, uninvited, at a time like this? I 
must ask you to retire.” 

“Be silent!” Grace caught up a little 
poniard from her dressing table, a toy 
which Henry had made for her and which 
she had laughingly said she could use as 
a stiletto, if occasion required. “I have 
borne enough of your plots and your pre- 
tences. I am sick unto death of it all. If 
you do not know where those letters are, 
it will surprise me. I believe it has been 
you all the time, you who urged on the 
workmen to kill him, you who betrayed 
him at the deserted church—you, you! Out 
of my sight! I hate you!” 

She shrieked like a mad woman, then 
threw herself, sobbing hysterically, into 
Henry’s arms. He knew how to soothe 
her. His long, slender brown fingers crept 
in among the curls disheveled by their sud- 
den rupture from the wedding veil. Mur- 
muring words of endearment, he laid his 
cheek to hers. 

“What has happened?” cried his mother, 
entering in haste. 

“*The king ts dead! Long lwe the 
king’?” said Jael Dence solemnly; “we will 
have a wedding, but it will not be that 
scoundrel who has escaped who will be 
bridegroom, but this noble gentleman.” 

“My son, my son!” Edith clasped the 
lovers in her arms. 

Coventry had disappeared. No one knew 
when he went, and in the rejoicing over 
Henry’s return no one cared. Warmed and 
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won by the happiness that was in the very 
atmosphere of Raby Hall that day, Guy 
and Edith embraced and were friends. 
Good Jael Dence, comely and _ self-pos- 
sessed, not many months afterward, be- 
came the mistress of Raby Hall, Squire 
Raby’s honored and beloved wife, protest- 
ing that the fiery spirit of the old man, 
irascible as it seemed to every one else, 
supplied her with the proper stimulus to 


church, proving that Jael, although Farmer 
Dence’s daughter, had ancestors as proud 
as those of the Squire himself. 

But the happiest of all was the man 
who, by his sympathetic ability to put him- 
self in another’s place, started the weaving 
which brought these broken threads to- 
gether; healed Henry Little’s bruises and 
helped him live his life; encouraged Grace 
Carden to play a woman’s part, and re- 


strained Guy Raby when violent tempers 
seized him—Dr. Amboyne. As a result, he 
found himself quite naturally fitting a 
place of his own, for at last “the most 
beautiful woman in the world” learned to 
appreciate the love she once rejected. 


season the quiet days at Cairnhope. 

On his part, the Squire was ready to 
supply the curious and cavilling with copies 
of the inscriptions on the brasses which 
Little deserted 


Henry cleaned in the 


FAMOUS DE LA GUERRA MANSION USED IN AMERICAN PICTURE. 


Aside from the story itself, which deals with the early customs of California, the 
historic backgrounds used in the American release, “Her Own Country,” are of more 
than passing interest. The famous home of the De la Guerra’s, built in 1828, by Don 
Jose de la Guerra y Noriega, is used in this picture. It is generally conceded that the 
leading Spanish family in Santa Barbara is that of De la Guerra, often wrongfully called 
Noriega from a misapprehension of the Spanish custom by which the children of a family 
add their mother’s patronymic with the prefix “y” (“and”) after their father’s; this, 
however, is a matter of compliment to the mother, and the father’s remains the lawful 
family name. Thus, the founder of this family from his mother being a Noriega was 
called De la Guerra y Noriega. This old structure is one of the show-places of Santa 
Barbara and is in a remarkable state of preservation. It is built in the form of a 
parallelogram with a large patio in front. Within this enclosure the elite of the early 
Californian period were wont to gather to the fandango and carnivals which were their 
forms of amusement. Don Jose de la Guerra y Noriega was district judge during his 
lifetime. Here it was that Richard Henry Dana attended the marriage, as he describes 
in his book, “Two Years Before the Mast,” of his agent to the Donna Anita de la 
Guerra y Noriega, youngest daughter of Don Antonio Noriega, who was at that time 
(1836) the grandee of Santa Barbara. In this picture old costumes of the De la Guerra 
family that had been preserved for generations are worn by members of the American 
company, through the courtesy and kindness of the present members of this household. 
With the assistance of Alexander F. Harmer, who designed the scenery and costumes for 
“Natoma,” the scenes of which were laid in Santa Barbara and written by J. D. Redding 
and Victor Herbert and in which Mary Garden recently starred, “Her Own Country” 
will be historically correct as to detail and mannerisms. 


Even to the greetings, old 
Spanish cordiality will be reproduced exactly. 





“CRYSTAL” GETS ANOTHER WELL-KNOWN ACTOR. 

Another sterling actor who has made a name for himself in the theater has joined 
the ranks of the photoplayers. He is none other than Chester Barnett, and will appear 
exclusively in Crystal films. Mr. Barnett has appeared under the personal direction of 
Mr. David Belasco, supporting Miss Frances Starr, in the “Rose of the Rancho.” He was 
also a member of Ben Greet’s famous company portraying leading Shakesperian roles. 
For two years he disported as the highly temperamental boy-musician in “The Climax.” 

Mr. Barnett’s handsome face and figure and pleasing personality make him a great 
acquisition to the growing roll of clever actors in Crystal films. 









































THE TREE IMP 


MAJESTIC By Samuel 
HE wide veranda of the fashionable 
hotel at the seaside resort was com- 
pletely deserted—except for one Rex 

3inford, who was seated in a comfortable 





porch swing, facing the brisk salt-laden 
breeze from the broad expanse of blue 
water beyond. Rex was in what he con- 
sidered a most serious dilemma, Only three 
weeks previous he became a habitat of the 
summer colony. An idle son of the rich— 
young, handsome and polished in manners 
and accomplishments, he had tired of the 
gay life of the city—of the attempts at 
matchmaking of an over-indulgent father 
and mother—and had sought the alluring 
quietness of the resort and a much needed 
rest. 

Already Rex had become the reigning 
sensation of the ultra-fashionable colony. 
He was unanimously proclaimed the hand- 
somest man and the best “catch” at the re- 
sort by the many young beauties, whose 
only ambition—so it seemed to Rex—was 
to have at least one romance and become 


J. 
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Blackmore 


engaged every season at the seashore. Rex 
paid very little attention to the surfeit of 
flattery and adulation—in fact he was sick 
unto death of the marked attentions being 
showered upon him. 

Rex was tired of it all. He decided to 
get away from it, at least for one after- 
noon. Unnoticed by anyone, he quietly 
started for the shelter of the dense woods, 
not a long distance from the hotel. He 
selected a huge oak as his rendezvous and 
comfortably seated himself on the ground 
with his back against the tree. ‘What 
shall I do?” asked Rex to himself. “Go 
back to the city and fall into the old life 
of gayety, or remain here and face it all?” 

He was in the deepest of meditation 
when he was startled by a huge red apple 
falling in his lap. He sprang to his feet 
and gazed into the tree. Seated in the 
branches, book in hand and a number of 
apples in her lap, was an irresistible imp. 
Great was the astonishment of Rex. 
Such an amazing sight had never be- 
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REX DISCOVERS THE IMP. 


fore met his eye. The girl in the 
tree could not have been more than 
twenty. With her simple girlish frock 
she did not look more than sixteen. Out 
from the midst of a thick tangle of flying 
black hair there showed a pair of pene- 
trating, fascinating black eyes. To Rex 
the Imp did not seem at all like other girls 
—there was a distinction, something differ- 
ent about her. The youth was infatuated, 
yet neither had spoken a word. 

Rex at once formed a determination to 
become acquainted. “Won’t you please 
come down and talk to me?” He held up 
his hands as if to help her, but she scorned 
the proffered assistance, cast a fleeting 
glance around her, and sprang nimbly to 
the ground, hugging her book and her ap- 
ples. She looked in wonderment at Rex 
as if to speak, when he said, “Be not 
alarmed, little girl. I am stopping at the 
hotel yonder and came to the woods to be 
alone. My name is Rex Binford; now 
won't you tell me yours?” 

“My name? Oh, yes—of course. No, 
I can’t. My only companion is my dear, 





old Grandma and she calls me “The Tree 
Imp.’ So that really is my only name.” 

“Then if I must call you only Imp, won't 
you call me Rex? Your life must be a 
lonely one, but I envy you. I am tired of 
the hotel life, of its gayety and its people— 
and you are so different from them all. 
Can’t we be friends?” 

A mutual friendship at once sprang up. 
The Imp displayed an open admiration for 
the frank, handsome youth. Rex showed 
an equal interest in the girl of the woods 
and it was a case of love at first sight. 
The girl’s simplicity, her ignorance of the 
things of the world and her unspoken 
words of intense interest in her new-found 
friend appealed to Rex. Without the least 
hesitancy, she told of her lonely home life, 
of her interesting but eventless life of the 
woods. She displayed a remarkable knowl- 
edge of good books. Her love of things 
pertaining to nature, or birds, the trees 
and of flowers, made a deep and lasting 
impression on Rex. He felt that she was 
so much different than any girl he had 
ever met. 

“Your life of seclusion interests me. I 
would like to hear more of it. My ac- 
quaintances all talk about things so dif- 
ferent. Of society, of parties, balls and of 
social fads. Will you not sit down under 
the tree and tell me more? Your open 
frankness, your simple life and yourself, 
they all sound good to me. Believe me 
when I say, little Imp, that I like you and 
want to be your best friend.” 

“It is not often that I have an oppor- 
tunity to talk to anyone except Grandma. 
And she talks about things so different. I 
will remember your offer of friendship and 
will remember you, too. You have not 
known me long enough to know whether 
or not you like me. But, Mr. Binford, or 
Rex, look where the sun is. It is directly 
overhead, and that tells me that Grandma 
has dinner ready and will be anxious about 
me. I have never been away from her so 
long. I really must go.” And she abruptly 
rose to her feet and ran swiftly in the 
direction of her home. Rex was keenly 
disappointed and reluctantly returned to 
the hotel, where the guests had all returned. 
He was forced to explain his absence by 
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telling them he had been taking a stroll 
along the beach. 

Rex spent the evening of that eventful 
day on the veranda of the hotel. He was 
thinking only of the beautiful girl of the 
woods he had met in the afternoon. He 
ignored the many young girls who tried in 
every way to interest him in the gay fes- 
tivities in progress in the ball room. But 
Rex was interested only in the Imp, who 
was without doubt spending the evening 
alone with her grandmother. 

The following afternoon Rex again went 
to the woods, hoping he would see the 
Imp and have another interesting chat with 
her. He went to the oak, where only the 
day before he had seen her and talked with 
her, but no Imp appeared. He continued 
his walk and in a short time came upon a 
small farm cottage situated in a little 
clearing. As Rex neared the house, he 
saw the Imp seated on the porch. He was 
astonished at his good fortune and she 
seemed delighted at his appearance. His 
Imp of today was a transfiguration of his 
Imp of yesterday. She was even more 
beautiful than he imagined. 

Rex approached the house. 
ernoon, little Imp. 
ant surprise. 


“Good aft- 
This is indeed a pleas- 
I walked through the woods 
hoping I would have a chance to see you 
and talk with you, but I had no idea that 
I was so near your home.” 

“T am glad to see you, my friend. Won't 
you come up on the porch and allow me 
to make you some lemonade? You look 
tired and hot.” 

“T will be delighted to come up, but don’t 
put yourself to the trouble of getting me 
anything to drink. You left me so ab- 
ruptly yesterday and I had many things 
I wanted to say to you. Last night I could 
think of nothing else but my new found 
friend of the afternoon. I wanted to be 
with you and you alone, so today I was 
determined to find you. I have felt lonely 
every minute we have been separated.” 

“T am afraid you would tire of me be- 
fore long. You may be somewhat inter- 
ested in me now, but that will soon wear 
off and then you will only think of your 
fashionable girl friends at the hotel, or 
back at your home.” 

The two were enjoying an earnest con- 
versation and the time slipped quickly by. 


Great was their surprise, especially that of 
Rex, when Miss Gay, one of the ladies at 
the hotel who was trying in every way to 
interest the young man, appeared in front 
of the house. 

“Why, Rex,” exclaimed the newcomer, 
“I didn’t expect to find you here. I have 
lost my way and stopped to inquire the 
way back to the hotel. But since I have 
found you I will just wait and return with 
you, if you have no objections.” 

With that, Miss Gay stepped upon the 
porch and seated herself in the nearest 
chair. Rex was not slow in showing he 
resented the intrusion, and the Imp was 
much embarrassed. Rex introduced the 
Imp to Miss Gay and then realized that her 
coming meant the end of their little quiet 
conversation. Rex had decided to tell the 
Imp that he loved her, but now it was im- 
possible. 

Miss Gay soon proposed that they re- 
turn to the hotel and Rex, seeing that it 
was the best thing to do under the cir- 
cumstances, readily agreed. They said 
good-bye to the Imp and were soon on 
their way. Jealousy at once sprang up in 
the heart of the Imp, who was much vexed 


SHE DONNED THE OLD FASHIONED GOWN. 
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at the way in which she was suddenly 
robbed of the companionship of her lover. 
‘The Imp had, in less than a day, learned to 
care much for her handsome, new-found 
friend and at once decided that the well- 
dressed lady from the hotel colony could 
not take her lover away from her. 

Rex returned to the hotel with Miss Gay, 
but immediately left her for the seclusion 
He could think of no 
one but the Tree Imp. He realized that he 
was desperately in love and made up his 
mind to win the little girl of the woods. 
The following days were happy ones to 
Rex. Many were the clandestine walks he 
enjoyed with the Imp. He had not yet 
had the courage to tell her he loved her 
and wanted to take her back to the city 
with him, but had intended to do so at the 
lirst opportunity. The Imp was also in- 
fatuated, and was never happy unless at 
the side of Rex. Had he only realized it, 
all he had to do was to take her in his 
arms. 


of his own room. 


The Tree Imp, about a week later, was 
standing on a pier seldom used by guests 
at the hotel. It was an old affair and was 
a favorite place for the Imp to come when 
she wanted to be near the ocean. She was 
enjoying the sight of the huge breakers 
coming in and did not notice the approach 
of Miss Gay, who was out with her kodak 
viewing the beach. Miss Gay was sur- 
prised to see the Imp and walked out to 
the edge of the pier. However, she got 
too close to the edge, lost her balance and 
fell into the water. 

The Imp was an expert swimmer and in 
a very few minutes was struggling in the 
water trying to rescue her rival. The Imp 
succeeded in rescuing Miss Gay and soon 
had her out of the water. The screams of 
the terror-stricken girl were heard at the 
hotel by Rex, who came to her assistance 
at once. He was a witness‘of the struggle 
in the water and of the bravery of the 
girl of the woods. When Rex arrived 
hoth young ladies lay exhausted on the 
shore. 

The man could not help but admire the 
wonderful work of his Imp in the water. 
“That was a brave act and many men 
would have hesitated to act so readily. 
Miss Gay seems to be completely exhaust- 


ed and | will carry her to the hotel if you 
will bring her hat.” 

There was great excitement at the hotel 
when Rex arrived with his burden and told 
of her narrow escape from drowning. No 
one paid any attention to the Imp until 
Miss Gay was revived and Rex told of the 
bravery of the girl. All eyes were then 
turned on the Imp. Her long hair was 
hanging about her shoulders in an untidy 
manner and the fashionably dressed 
women stared scornfully at the Imp’s mea- 
ger apparel. The girl was greatly embar- 
rassed and, dropping Miss Gay’s hat, ran 
swiftly away. Rex hastened after the flee- 
ing girl and found her in the woods, 
mournfully holding out her skirts. Rex 
was visibly touched and his love for the 
girl at once increased. He took her hand 
and was about to open his heart to her, 
when she saw something in his eyes, be- 
came frightened and ran away. 

Her clothes, dripping wet from the un- 
expected plunge in the water, the Imp ran 
in the direction of her humble home. In 
the thicket of the woods she stopped, and 
then realized the condition of her apparel. 
She at once decided to improve her ap- 
pearance and show the “haughty ladies” 
that she could look as nice as any of them. 

“T will ask Grandma to buy me a new 
dress. I have not had one for a year and 
this one really does look shabby. Then 
maybe Rex will like me better and will 
not be ashamed of me.” With that she 
hastened to the cottage. Her Grandma 
was seated on the porch and was greatly 
alarmed at the appearance of the little 
girl. 

“Little Imp, what is the matter with your 
clothes? You are wet to the skin. Hurry 
and change your dress or you will catch 
your death of cold.” Then the Imp ex- 
plained her exciting experience. 

“But, Grandma, this is the only dress 
| have that is fit to put on. All my other 
ones are nearly in rags. Won’t you please 
buy me a new dress like the ladies at the 
hotel wear? I am ashamed of this old 
frock.” 

“Your dress is plenty good enough for 
you here on the farm. You seldom see 
any person except me. I am afraid, child, 
that your new-found acquaintances are 
turning your head. Of late you have not 
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at all seemed like yourself. Now run 
along and get into some dry clothes.” 

When her grandmother refused to grant 
the request, the Imp sank sobbing to the 
floor. Immediately, though, she was seized 
with an inspiration. She rushed to the 
attic and opened her mother’s trunk and, 
after scattering garments all about the 
floor, she came upon an old fashioned even- 
ing gown. The Imp went to her room and 
put on the dress. After doing up her hair 
in imitation of the hotel fashion, the girl 
of the woods eyed herself in the mirror. 

“T think I look as nice now as any of 
them,” said the Imp to herself. “Rex will 
be proud of me when he sees me and his 
lady friends will be astonished. There 
isn’t one of them who has as much hair 
as I, and my dear mother was married in 
this gown. I will show Miss Gay and the 
rest of them that I can look just as nice 
as they.” 

The Imp was more than satisfied with 
her appearance, and slipping from the 
house, went in the direction of the hotel. 
Miss Gay and her friends were all seated 
on the veranda and were more than sur- 
prised when the Imp came up. 

“See the little wild Imp,” said Miss Gay 
to the other ladies on the porch. “Her hair 
is a sight and she must have found that 
gown in the ark. I wish Rex could see her 
now. He would surely quit raving about 
the girl of the woods.” 

The Imp was near enough to overhear 
the comments on her appearance. She 
whirled upon them and, in a blinding rage, 
readily found words to explain her utter 
contempt for their opinions. 

“You can make as much fun of me as 
you like. It matters not. This dress was 
good enough for my dead mother to be 
married in and it is good enough for her 
daughter. So you don’t like my hair? 
- Well, let me tell you, Miss Gay, and the 
rest of you, that my hair may not look 
quite as nice as yours, but it is all my own. 


I am not afraid to take off my hat in com- 
pany.” 

With that the Imp took the pins out of 
her long black hair and with one shake 
of the head it dropped to her back, hang- 
ing beautifully around her shoulders. The 
ladies laughed at the actions of the Imp, 
who ran to the shelter of the trees. Rex 
overheard the laughter and came out on 
the porch to find what it was about. Be- 
coming acquainted with the circumstances, 
he cast the surprised ladies a withering 
glance and went in pursuit of the fleeing 
girl. He found her directly under the 
large oak, where he had first met her. She 
was sobbing her heart out against the tree 
and Rex found it difficult to console her. 

“Don’t cry, my little Imp. In my eyes 
you are more beautiful than any of the 
ladies at the hotel—more beautiful than 
any girl I have ever seen.” The girl tried 
to run away and he caught her in his arms. 
“Listen to me, Imp. From the first mo- 
ment I saw you seated in yonder tree I 
have loved you. I love you more now than 
ever, if such a thing is possible. You 
mean more to me than all others in the 
world and I can’t live without you. I want 
to take you back to my home in the city. 
You needn’t leave your Grandma, for we 
will take her, too. My Imp, I want you 
to marry me. I will love you in any old 
clothes.” 

Rex then let the girl go and held out his 
arms to her, saying, “Imp, won’t you come? 
Won’t you tell me you love me?” 

The Imp looked into Rex’s eyes and al- 
lowed him to take her in his arms. “I 
do love you, Rex, and will go any place 
with you. Shall we go and tell Grandma?” 

That evening at the hotel the ladies were 
all seated on the veranda discussing the 
events of the day, when the bellboy ap- 
proached with a note addressed to “The 
Girls.” It read: 

“The Imp and I are to be married. Hur- 
rah! Rex.” 


HALE GOES TO MAJESTIC. 


Albert W. Hale, director with Thanhouser company, left that concern recently to 
take up the same line of work with the Majestic company. Mr. Hale was responsible 
for such notable Thanhouser productions as “Letters of a Lifetime” and “The Birth of 
the Lotus Blossom,” and took with him the best wishes of Mr. Thanhouser, Mr. Hite 


and the entire Thanhouser organization. 











FATTY’S BIG MIX-UP 


NESTOR 

CAST 
Orr eT re ....Mr. Howard Davies 
POS vc coeestceves Jefferson Osbourne 
DE whet einceceakiemd Dorothy Davenport 


PE DO ig dicen nee sneee 
Boss of Camp 
Corral Boss 


Sylvia Ashton 
Louis Fitzroy 
Wiliam Ryno 
Mr. Rose 


Conductor 
‘<4 CAN’T stand such rottin’ cookin’.” 
| “Neither can I.” 

“W’ats more, we wun’t stand it.” 

The speakers were an excited group of 
cowpunchers of the Bar S Ranch, idly sit- 
ting about the bunkhouse, awaiting the 
familiar sound of the supper bell. 

For some months they had been forced 
to eat the victuals concocted by a rene- 
gade named Pete, whom the foreman had 
hired in an emergency, but since his ar- 
rival everything had gone wrong, while 
the food was usually unfit to eat. 

They had appealed to the foreman, but 
he seemed unwilling to consider getting 
another cook, so the boys decided that they 
would quit work. 

Just at the moment that the supper bell 
rang and each man had a deep, hungry 
feeling, which he knew would not be sa- 
tiated by what he would get, Jack Drew, 
who sort of held the fellows together by 
his flow of wit and natural instinct to lead, 
came up to the bunk house. He had been 
out on the range all day and had even 
munched an excuse for a dinner while 
in the saddle. His body ached and his 
usual good smile was absent from his face. 

“Yuh ready fer the appetizin’ banquit,” 
piped one. 

“I’m jus’ about ready to lick thuh cook,” 
fiercely retorted Drew, “an’ if its any more 
slop tonight, I’m goin’ to clean out thuh 
kichen.” 

A rousing cheer shook the frame struc- 
ture and every man expressed his desire 


ee 
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to help their comrade perform the delight- 
ful duty. 

After hearty handclasps, the cowpunch- 
ers filed out of the dwelling, past the 
ominous looking structure where Pete 
reigned supreme and into the mess room, 
where they silently took their places, 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of the cook’s 
viands. 

They didn’t have long to wait for Ching 
Lee. The Chinese waiter entered the door 
with five steaming bowls of soup and re- 
turning to the kitchen soon appeared with 
five more, which he proceeded to place be- 
fore the ten hungry men, whose smiles 
were far from being signs of pleasure or 
good humor. 

When the Chinaman had departed, Drew 
lifted his spoon and addressed the others. 
Now, boys,” said he, “all together jump 
into the juice.” Then ten spoons dipped 
the mysterious concoction and carried it to 
their mouths. Simultaneously ten faces 
assumed an expression of horror and ten 
mouths puckered up to a peak, while the 
air was rent with wild shrieks and be- 
tween coughing and gagging most of Pete’s 
soup found a place upon the floor. 

“Wow, what a mess!” cried one. 

“Kill ’im!” screamed another, wiping his 
tongue with his kerchief. When the air 
had cleared from profanity and other 
abuse it was the quiet but forceful voice 
of Jack Drew that held the floor. 

“Lisin, men,” said he. “Let’s all march 
to the cook house and throw out the cook, 
then I for one, am quittin’.” 

A chorus of cheers greeted his speech. 
Then the cowpunchers made a wild dash 
for the cook’s abode, catching the ill fated 
Pete in the act of preparing more ex- 
amples of his culinary art. 

It was all over in an instant, but during 
that brief interval ten eager humans gave 
vent to their long nurtured feelings of dis- 
gust and Pete found himself flying into 
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the night amid a shower of skillets and 
pans and his own precious belongings. Nor 
did he stop to return, for, with a few ne- 
cessary articles of wear, he beat a hasty 
retreat into the night, thankful in his heart 
that the aggravated cowboys had allowed 
him to escape so easily. 

After that furious onslaught, which had 
wrecked the kitchen the men began to 
laugh and the building shook with the din 
as Tom Childs, the foreman, entered the 
door, his face bearing a look of wonder. 

“What’s up?” he queried. 

“A little rebellion on your han’s,” said 
“We just cuden’t stand such rot- 
tin’ feed, so we fired the cook.” 


Drew. 


“Fired the cook?” questioned the fore- 
“What the ——.” 
“Yes, fired Pete,” said one of the men. 


man, 


“Did yuh think we is cattie.” 

“T’ll get him back again,” roared Childs 
rather hotly. “A to treat the 
cook,” 


nice way 


“Don’t trouble yourself on my account,” 
replied Drew, his face going white at the 
temples. “I quit right now.” 

Immediately the whole force chimed in, 
“Me, too,” and the foreman found himself 
in a serious predicament. 

In the first place men were scarce and, 
especially, good men like the bronzed lot 
before him, everyone of whom would stand 
for an occasional discomfiture without a 
murmur, but who were too human to sub- 
ject themselves to undeserving hardships. 

“IT was jus’ feelin’,’ said Childs, a pe- 
culiar grin overspreading his rough feat- 
ures, as he mentally pictured a relief for 
the situation, “I’m sorry that I wusn’t on 
hand to help clean out the cook house. 
Listen tuh me, boys. Tonight I'll write to 
an agency in the city tuh send us a woman 
cook; a real fer sure female, who'll make 
the vitils melt in your mowths.” 

“A good idy,” said Drew, after thinking 


PETE IS “FIRED.” 
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THE CIRCLE LODGE FOREMAN REFUSES TO SPARE MANDY, 


for a few seconds. “I'll stick to the ship 
if the grubbin’s good.” 

If their leader would “stick,” then of 
course they would all stay, so, one by one, 
they left the dismantled kitchen, mentally 
picturing the woman cook and hoping that 
they might be able to make a hit with 
her. 

As for Childs, he hastened to his shack, 
well pleased at his cleverness in suggesting 
a female cook and eager to dispatch the 
letter which would hurry her to the Bar S 
ranch. 

* 7 * * * ce * 

Tom Childs stepped lightly from his 
cabin door, a broad smile upon his rugged 
face. 

“Everything is comin’ fine an’ the goose 
hangs high,” he muttered to himself. “She 
will arrive today.” 

Since the memorable night, when Pete 
had been fired bodily from the ranch 
kitchen the foreman had worked eagerly 
to secure a woman for the job, but in the 
two weeks that had slowly passed away 
had begun to despair of ever securing one, 
when a telegram arrived, from the Do- 
mestic Employment Agency, stating that 


Mrs. Jemima Spifkins would reach them 
on the following Wednesday. 

As the foreman rounded the corner of 
the cattle corrall, he was met by the cow- 
boys, who were swearing amongst them- 
selves and complaining of a feeling of 
hunger. 

“T can’t work without feed,” said one. 

“T’m empty as Blue Gulch,” said an- 
other. 

“Wait,’ answered Childs, noticing the 
men’s eagerness to quit work. “Let me 
read yuh this telegram, wat came this 
mornin’. 

““Meet Mrs. Jemima Spifkins Wednes- 
day. She is an Al cook. 

“*Signed, Domestic Employment Agency.’ 

“Don’t that help matters?” continued the 
foreman. “Today is Wednesday an I'll 
run rite to town an’ meet her. Go back 
to your work and we'll have a supper fit 
fer a king.” 

The boys were loathe to work on empty 
stomachs, but the mental picture of good 
feed and a few encouraging remarks by 
Drew revived their spirits, so they tight- 
ened up their belts a few notches and went 
back to the range. 
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Childs hitched up “the double-seater” and 
drove like mad to the station, where he 
nervously mopped his steaming face, pic- 
turing in his mind some beautiful woman, 
who would alight from the train and be 
eager to accompany him to the ranch. He 
had hurried so fast that he had arrived a 
full hour before train time and had for- 
gotten the names of several articles he had 
desired to purchase, while, to add to his 
discomfiture, a red-haired, lantern-jawed 


individual in dirty overalls, bearing the 


passenger coach emerged a few cattle men 
and Faro Dan, who was a weekly passen- 
ger to Ball Forks, a mining town but ten 


miles distant, where he separated the 
miners from their hard earned dust at 
poker. 


The foreman stood aghast, looking eag- 
erly at the little yellow sheet which had 
caused so much trouble and then to the 
sickly looking train, which was preparing 
to move on to another station. 
Mrs. Spifkins? 


Where was 





FATTY DONS HIS DISGUISE. 


sign “Agent” over his faded cap, raised 
a window at one end of the station ‘and 
nonchalantly piped through his nose, “This 
hyar train’s an hour late,” after which he 
closed the window with a bang that fairly 
splintered the sash. 

At last a painful snort was heard in 
the distance and Childs pranced up and 
down impatiently as the little iron locomo- 
tive drew nearer and finally came to a 
stop before the station. 

From the smoky interior of the single 


“Wait a minit,” he roared to the con- 
ductor. “Haint yuh gotta female passen- 
ger fer Bar S?” 

“Naw,” came the quick response. “Lord 
help yuh, but there hain’t bin a wuman on 
the train fer nigh on tuh four months.” 

The foreman turned away in despair and 
the little train heaved away, belching forth 
a thick pall of smoke and hot cinders. 

“It beats hall,’ said Childs to himself as 
he moved toward his rig. “Wat’ll I do?” 
The last he muttered rather loudly and was 
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surprised when he felt a hand on his 
shoulder and heard a voice say, “Wat’s 
wrong, pardner?” Turning about, he en- 
countered the smiling face of Faro Dan. 

“Hello, Dan,” said Childs. “I’m in a 
pritty pickle. Thuh boys at the ranch want 
a female cook an’ thuh one I ordered 
didn’t cum. If I don’t get one sumwhere, 
I'll loose all thuh men.” _ 

“Gee,” replied the other. “You're in a 
fix,” and he stood thoughtfully for a few 
seconds, then exclaimed, “By the great 
horn spoon. I have it. You drive me 
down to Circle Lodge and we'll get their 
cook, Mandy. She is a champion cook.” 

“Agreed,” said the foreman. “Can’t do 
more’n try.” Then Faro Dan and his 
anxious companion climbed into the 
double-seated wagon and urged the horses 
toward Circle Lodge, which soon loomed 
up at the roadside. 

The foreman of the Circle Lodge ranch 
hastened out of his house, greeting the 
newcomers as expectant buyers, until Childs 
offered to relieve hint of his cook, then he 
choked with anger ‘and roared, “Gwan 
back to Bar S. There hain’t nuff money 
on your hull damned ranch to buy Mandy. 
I wuden’t ev’n lend her fer a secunt.” 

“No use getting mad over a civilized 
question,” said Faro Dan, swelling up over 
his display of fine phrases. “Childs is in 
a bad fix and it’s either a cook or a 
strike.” 

“T hain’t mad,” answered the other. 
“Only I can’t get along without Mandy 
and that settles it.” 

“I’m stumped,” muttered Childs, scratch- 
ing his head. 

At that moment, Mandy, the star cook, 
put in an appearance and learning of the 
newcomer’s sad plight, offered to part with 
her assistant, Fatty. Now the latter named 
individual was a massive hunk of avoirdu- 
pois, who hung about the kitchen of the 
Circle Lodge and had learned much about 
cooking from Mandy, but even if he could 
cook, Childs knew that nothing but a 
woman would now satisfy his men, so he 
stated his trouble. 

This was indeed a misfortune, for Mandy 
was the only woman in many miles and 
the hungry cowpunchers were working in 
the sweltering heat of the range, anxiously 


awaiting the first decent meal they hoped 
to get. 

“Why don’t yuh dress Fatty up as a 
woman?” said Mandy. “He cud help yuh 
out until yuh cud get a cook.” 

“That’s the stuff,” said Faro Dan. 

“I never thought o’ that,” replied Childs, 
“but if yuh are willin’ and Fatty is, I'll 
get along alrite.” 

The foreman expressed his willingness 
to aid Childs, so the four proceeded to 
the kitchen, where the object of their 
search was hungrily stuffing a whole half 
a pie into his capacious stomach. 

When Childs stated his proposition the 
heavy member of the Circle Lodge fireside 
looked at him in consternation and de- 
clared that he would not agree to “any 
such monkey shines” as he called it, but 
when the former produced a five spot and 
dangled it temptingly in front of his nose, 
Fatty began to take interest and, finally, 
for another temptation of an equal amount, 
he allowed himself to be attired in one of 
Mandy’s bright colored gowns. 

What a picture he made! But when the 
finishing touches were added, and an im- 
provised wig covered his round head, he 
could easily have passed for a woman, 
especially with the rough cowpunchers, who 
had never had much chance of admiring 
woman beautiful. : 

After Fatty had been given a flowery bon- 
net, he and Childs set out for the Bar S 
ranch amid wild cheers of delight from the 
people of Circle Lodge. 

Sure enough, the boys had assembled for 
the occasion and each one had taken it 
upon himself to dress with great care and 
style, in order that the woman, whoever 
she might be, would receive a favorable 
impression of the place. 

There must have been some painful 
efforts pursued to meet the styles for every 
man’s hair was plastered to his head and 
gaudy kerchiefs encircled their necks, while 
several hopped about, wincing at every 
step from the tight boots into which they 
had driven their feet. 

As the carriage bearing the new acquisi- 
tion to their number turned into the gate, 
the boys all raised their hats and, giving 
a lusty cheer, advanced to meet the new 
cook. 

Imagine their surprise, when the vehicle 
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came to a stop and the mountainous hulk 
of Fatty jumped awkwardly to the ground 
and grinned at them. 

“Boys, the new cook!” said the foreman, 
striving valiantly to keep from laughing at 
the expressions of awe and horror upon 
the cowboys’ faces. 

The men were amazed and were just 
beginning to realize that they were seeing 
correctly, when Childs lead Fatty away to 
prepare the evening meal. 

“My God! What a monster,” said one, 
as the group watched the retreating, ele- 
phantine figure as it forced its way through 
the narrow door of the cook house. 

“Think of the feed we are goin’ to get,” 
said Drew. “I'll bet the old gal is jolly. 
Let’s go an’ introduce oursells properly 
by kissing her.” 

At this suggestion of a little sport at 
the new cook’s expense every one jumped 
up and down with delight. So the group 
headed for the cook’s domain. 

“Who goes in first?” queried one. 

“T do, of course,” said Brown, a little 
short man, who was knicknamed “Dude,” 
because of his unceasing desire to primp 
and twist his diminutive mustache, even 
when in the saddle. 

When the party reached the cook house, 
Brown bravely opened the door and 
stepped inside, closing it after him for 
fear that the boys would see the results 
of his visit. 

Fatty was bending over the stove, but 
when Brown entered he turned with a 
broad smile, which the latter mistook for 
a favor bestowed upon him, and immedi- 
ately informed the cook that he wanted a 
kiss, 

To Fatty this was an insult pure and sim- 
ple and, with eyes shooting fire, he ad- 
vanced upon the newcomer, seized him in 
a powerful grasp, and, after shaking him 
until his bones rattled, opened the door 
and assisted his exit by a generous appli- 
cation of his ponderous feet to the other’s 
body. 

Outside, the others were anxiously 
awaiting their comrade’s success, when the 
door opened and Brown rolled to their 
very feet. 

At that instant the foreman appeared 
and, noting the Dude’s plight, roared with 
laughter. 





“You boys don’t know how to handle 
her,” said he. “You must go at a female 
scientifickly. Watch me.” 

Childs assisted Brown to his feet, then 
approached the door with an easy air of 
confidence, opened it and stepped inside, 
turning about to give the boys a smile 
of triumph. 

Now on tue inside, Fatty, who was en- 
raged over the dude’s freshness and ex- 
pecting another visitor, took up his posi- 
tion at one side of the door and when 
Childs entered and turned to his friends, 
thought that the latter was another of the 
tormentors, planted his boot in the rear 
portion of the foreman’s anatomy. 

Childs felt himself lifted into the air and 
found himself in the same spot on the 
ground which had just held Brown, while 
from the doorway glowered the huge face 
of the cook, her dress at one side turned 
up enough to reveal beneath it a pair of 
trousers and boots. 

This discovery put an end to the fun, 
and with crys of anger the cowpunchers 
burst into the kitchen and assailed the 
luckless Fatty, whom they dragged out and 
kicked down the road, the latter named in- 
dividual hurrying away as fast as_ his 
weight would permit him, leaving behind 
all of his belongings. 

During the excitement, none noticed the 
short, but good looking woman toiling 
through the yard with two heavy suit cases, 
nor did they even dream of such a thing, 
until a smooth feminine voice exclaimed, 
“Can you tell me where to find the Bar S 
Ranch?” 

The boys recoiled in surprise and, notic- 
ing the trim figure before them, removed 
their hats with sweeping flourishes, 

“You’re on the main piece of property 
now, Miss,” said Drew. 

“Mrs. Jemima Spifkins,” came the quick 
retort. 

Childs, who had been listening to the 
dialogue for a few minutes, suddenly 
hurled his hat into the air and screamed. 
“The heavens be praised. It’s the real 
cook.” 

The woman smiled generously upon the 
men and they, pleased and surprised be- 
yond the power of expression, could but 
grin foolishly at her. 

With due ceremony, Mrs. Spifkins was 








THEY MANAGED TO DRAG FATTY OUT. 


comfortably installed in her room and the 
kitchen, whose recent atmosphere had 
stirred up trouble, was given into her 
keeping, while the boys hastened to the 


bunk house to again remove small par- 
ticles of dust from their personal attire. 
They even neglected to hear the familiar 
bell for supper, so earnest were they to 
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improve their looks, and Ching Lee, the 
Mongolian, was sent to their abode to in- 
form them that the new cook had: supper 
awaiting them. 

“What a supper!” they all exclaimed. 
How they did eat! It was as if they had 
been starved for a long period and were 
just permitted to partake of food. Every- 
thing tasted so good that not even a scrap 
or crumb remained and several were forced 
to remove their belts. 

It is needless to say that Mrs. Spifkins 
had made a hit with the boys and they 
determined to keep close watch over her 
to see that she never had but to want and 
they would fulfill her wishes. 


x * * * * * * * 


In the heart of a woods, on a fallen log, 
sat Fatty, a very dejected looking mortal, 
his dress tattered and torn and his face 
scratched in many places from his wild 
endeavor to escape further punishment 
from the hands of the cowboys. 

His stomach was empty and his head 
ached from the strenuous exercise, which 
had left him steaming with perspiration. 

To add to his discomfiture, innumerable 
insects swarmed about his face and the 
fast falling darkness proclaimed a dark 
night. His one thought was of his cloth- 
ing, which safely reposed in a room on the 
Bar S. ranch. How could he get it? 

The only plan that occurred to him was 
to approach the cabin at night and steal 
them. In this manner he would escape 
further handling from the cowboys. Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as it was dark, he stole 
from the woods and picked his way aloag 
the rough road. until the familiar gate 
indicated his arrival at the outside boun- 
dary of the Bar S ranch. Here he waited 
breathlessly, noting in the distance the 
gleam of several lights, which were un- 


doubtedly from the bunk house, then, sum- 
moning his courage, he plunged boldly 
through the gate and rapidly crossed the 
yard. 

To Fatty’s surprise, he discovered a 
light in the room that held his clothing, 
but, on passing the window, discovered 
that the room was empty, so he stole into 
the house and into the bedroom. It did 
not take him long to secure his belongings 
but he noted with amazement that much 
clothing, undoubtedly belonging to a wom- 
an, was scattered about the room. Then, 
eager to get away, he was about to go 
out, when the sound of footsteps approach- 
ing the room came to his ears. 


Fatty was much alarmed and looked 
about furtively for a place to hide, but 
the only available spot that would cover 
his immense frame was the bed, so he got 
down on all fours and, raising one side, 
forced his huge bulk under, just as the 
door opened and Mrs. Spifkins walked in. 

At first she surveyed the pile of cloth- 
ing, which Fatty had dropped in his mad 
endeavor to hide, and then noted that the 
bed was moving about, so she let out a 
scream which soon brought the cowboys 
hurrying to her side in breathless alarm. 

After a labored effort they managed to 
get Fatty out from beneath the bed and 
determined to assist him to leave the place 
more strenuously than before, when the 
foreman, who had heard the alarm, arrived. 

Fatty at once appealed to Childs for aid 
and the latter, realizing the other’s plight, 
confessed to his men how he had hired . 
the victim to masquerade as the cook until 
the real one could come. This explanation 


‘created a lot of mirth and the boys, now 
generously filled with good food and in a 
pleasant humor, forgave Fatty and carried 
him and their foreman to their bunk house 
for a night of celebration. 











MAKING UNCLE JEALOUS 


ECLAIR 


“\A/ ILL is coming home today, 
Hiram,” said Aunt Selina, as 
she rocked gently to and fro 
upon the broad piazza of her home in the 
residence district of Milford. 

“That so?” said Hiram, disinterestedly, 
as he continued to peruse the evening edi- 
tion of the daily paper, his glasses set 
astride his long, lean nose as he read. 

Hiram had been courting, if the word 
may be used for what his actions construed, 
for about twenty years and the object of 
his affections, Aunt Selina, had about given 
up hope that he would ever get to the point 
where he would ask her to marry him. 
Hiram was a bashful creature and it didn’t 
look as if he ever would get up courage 


By Edith Story 


enough to propose to the object of his 
tender, if somewhat mature, affections. 
Aunt Selina pursed up her lips, as she 
noticed how uninterested Hiram was in 
her news, and then she said softly: 
“Why, I thought you liked Will, Hi- 


ram.” 


Hiram turned in his chair and looked 
over his glasses at Aunt Salina. 

“So I do, so I do, Salina—but there ain’t 
no use in making a fuss about him as far 
as I can see. Will’s been coming home 
now for a number of years and I don’t 
see why I have to make a howdedoo over 
it,” and he returned to his paper, while 
Aunt Salina resumed her knitting. 

A few moments later there was a sound 


THE BOYS ARRIVE HOME. 
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JEALOUS? OH, NO, NOT HIM! 

of footsteps on the gravel walk leading 
to the front porch and two nice looking 
young men ran up the steps, each carrying 
a vivid yellow suitcase, and dropped both 
of them on the floor of the piazza with a 
resounding bang. 

One was Will Walling of Cornell Uni- 
versity and the other was his chum and 
pal, George Graham, of the same Alma 
Mater. 

Will clasped Aunt Salina in his arms for 
a bear hug and then wrung the hand of 
Uncle Hiram, who did not seem particu- 
larly delighted at the reception, and then 
Will introduced his chum, 

“This is my pal, George Graham,” he 
said. “He is going to stay awhile with 
us and we must show him a good time.” 


“Well, Will,” said Aunt Salina, “it cer-. 


tainly is good to see you back again at 
home. It seems a long time since I saw 
you last Christmas.” 

“Well, I’m glad enough to be at home,” 
said Will; “how is every little thing, and 
(lowering his voice a trifle and looking at 
Hiram, who still sat absorbed in his news- 
paper) how is your little affair coming 
on?” Aunt Salina blushed. 

“Now don’t blush; we know all about 
it. It’s been going on for twenty years 


MAGAZINE 


and it’s about time something happened,” 
said Will. 

“Hush,” 
you.” 

“It would be a good thing if he did,” 
muttered Will. 

“Come, Will,” said Aunt Salina; “take 
your things into the house and I’ll show 
you to your room and you can wash and 
brush up after your long trip. Oh, by the 
way, Judith is here. 
soon as you wash. 
parlor.” 


said Aunt Salina; “he'll hear 


You must see her as 
She is painting in the 


“T’ll be there with my hair in a braid,” 
laughed Will, as he swung his suitcase in 
one hand, the while he grabbed George's 
arm with the other, and the two entered 
the house and soon were changed into fresh 
linen and other suits, after which they 
wandered down the broad stairs to the par- 
lor, where they found Judith painting, as 
Aunt Salina had said. 

Judith was a very pretty girl and Will 
had been well aware of that fact for some 
time. Before he went away to college he 
had been in love with the sweet, little miss, 
and although it then had been only a boy 
and girl love affair, it had had time to 
ripen into a real affair of the heart, and 
he had made up his mind that when he 


THE OLD LOVERS SURPRISED. 
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returned home this time he would settle 
the matter once and for all. He would 
be graduated next year and then would be 
ready to go into business for himself and be 
married, and he did not intend to let any 
one else walk off with the little lady that 
he had chosen for his life mate, if he 
could help it, and he thought he could. 

Judith jumped up from her chair as Will 
and George entered and gave both her 
hands to Will, delight shining in her eyes, 
as she saw him for the first time in many 
weeks, 

Will introduced his friend and the two 
soon were chatting in an animated man- 
ner when Hiram suddenly entered with his 
newspaper still clutched in his hairy fist. 
Seeing the two seated together, he 
left the room with a disgusted air, and 
Will suddenly leaned over to Judith and 
said: 

“Don’t you think it is about time that 
Uncle Hiram proposed to Aunt Salina? 
He has been buzzing around for over 
twenty years and he hasn’t said a word as 


yet. I think it’s about time we helped 
matters along a bit, don’t you?” 

“Why, yes,” said Judith; “but how are 
we going to do it?” 

“By jealousy—that is the only real, sure- 
hre way to get two people together, when 
neither have the spunk to tell each other 
of their love,” said Will. 

“What a lot you know about it,” laughed 
Judith, as she laughingly consented to help 
them out. “I'll get Clara to help and she 
will be good company for Mr. Graham, 
too.” 

“Tl tell you what we can do. You get 
hold of Uncle Hiram and have him at the 
old cross-roads in half an hour and we 
will do the rest. I’ll make him so jealous 
of Aunt Salina that he will propose to her 
on the spot so as to keep any one else from 
getting her.” 

“How are you going to do it,” asked 
Judith and George in unison. 

“Listen,” said Will; “I noticed some 
masquerade costumes upstairs when we 
were changing our clothes that evidently 


THE MASQUERADE COSTUMES PUT TO USE, 
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have been made for some affair that was 
held here recently and George and I can 
dress up in them and make love to Aunt 
Salina and Uncle Hiram will be jealous. 
See?” 

“Fine,” said Judith, clapping her hands 
in glee. 

“Now you attend to getting Hiram down 
to the cross-roads and George and I will 
attend to the rest of the matter.” 

The two boys ran upstairs, found the 
clothes, and in a few moments were 
dressed in the habiliments of a couple of 
Mexican sefors, in gold braid and red 
sashes. 

Will was dressed as a Mexican land- 
owner, with a wide sombrero and slashed 
trousers, covered with gold braid, while 
coins were sewn in his hat and along the 
seams of his trousers. 

George’s costume was more modest and 
the two bore a striking resemblance to a 
Mexican of birth and position and his 
major domo. 

It was an easy matter to coax Uncle 
Hiram to the cross-roads, and a few mo- 
ments after he had arrived there he was 
horrified to see Aunt Salina suddenly ap- 
pear, escorted by a tall, handsome cavalier 
in the national costume of Mexico. Uncle 
Hiram snorted with rage and envy, but 
pretended not to mind it a bit. All of a 
sudden he saw the tall Mexican bend gal- 
lantly over Aunt Salina and imprint a 
warm salute upon her lips upturned to his. 

With a wild whoop, Uncle Hiram depart- 
ed from the spot and made for the house, 
his hands clenched and his bosom heav- 
ing with illy suppressed fury. 

Reaching the house he sat down in the 
parlor and gave himself up to moody 
thoughts on the subject of woman in gen- 
eral and Aunt Salina in particular. Was 
all his work of twenty years to go for 
nothing? Had he courted that sweet old 
lady for a score of years in all honesty 
and probity, only to be cut out by a 
garlic eating Mexican? Never! Not that 


he was jealous! Oh, no! Not him!! He 
wouldn’t be jealous of the best woman 
alive, only— - 


At that moment voices were heard and 
the two boys, George and Will, entered 
the parlor, apparently unaware of Uncle 


Hiram’s presence, although they knew 
quite well he was there, and it was all 
only a part of the scheme to make Uncle 
Hiram propose to Aunt Salina. 

“George,” said Will, “did you see that 
tall Mexican who has been hanging about 
Aunt Salina today? I wonder who he is.” 

“Got me,” said George; “must be a 
wealthy chap all right, and such manners! 
Say, he is sure a pippin, all right.” 

“Did you see him kiss the old lady right 
under our noses?” 

“Right under her nose, I should say,” 
said George, laughing, winking at Will to 
let him know that he saw the effect of his 
words on Uncle Hiram. 

That’s more than Uncle Hiram could 
do in all the twenty years that he has 
been hanging around Aunt Salina,” said 
Will, with a sly look toward Uncle Hi- 
ram, who sat behind his inevitable news- 
paper, over in a corner of the parlor, al- 
most out of sight and earshot, although 
taking in every single word that was being 
said by the two boys in the other corner 
of the room, 

Finally it was all that the old man could 
stand and with a whoop of anger he sud- 
denly arose and, dashing the paper to the 
floor, he rushed out of the room, while 
the two boys left behind fairly howled 
with laughter at the figure he cut and at 
the apparent success of their scheme to 
make him propose. 

A few moments later Will was talking 
with Aunt Salina when a _ messenger 
brought a note to her, which read: 


Miss Salina Huntington, 
akwood. 


Bring the Rev. Dr. Thomas to my house at 
once. 


Sister JENNIE. 

Aunt Salina hurried out to attend to 
some household matters which the mes- 
sage had necessitated and Will hurriedly 
despatched a note to Judith which told her 
that the plot had just thickened consid- 
erably and that the thing to do now was 
to get Uncle Hiram down to the old bridge 
as quickly as possible so that they could 
put through the rest of their scheme. This 
note he sent at once to Judith by Clara, 
whom George hunted up, and they settled 
down to await events. 

When Judith got the note her first 
thought was of how to lure Hiram away 

















THREE OF 


and down to the bridge again. She talked 
it over with Clara and finally the two 
heads betng put together they thought out 
a plan which they immediately put into 
practice. 

Clara got into a canoe, that was lying 
moored to the bank close to the bridge, and 
Judith pushed the boat out into the middle 
of the rapidly rushing stream and ran 
away to the house where she found Uncle 
Hiram again intrenched firmly behind his 
favorite newspaper and firmly resolved 
never again to have anything to do with 
womenkind as long as he lived. 

Judith rushed up to him in great excite- 
ment and breathlessly imparted the star- 
tling information that Clara and the canoe 
were floating rapidly toward destruction in 
the falls of the river, and that someone 
must save her. Naturally, Uncle Hiram 
was somewhat disturbed at the news. 

Dropping his newspaper, Uncle Hiram 
ran frantically toward the river, shedding 
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A KIND. 


clothes at every jump and on reaching the 
stream dived in and struck out for the 
canoe containing Clara. He soon reached 
it and safely brought Clara to the shore 
where she soon “recovered” from her ter- 
rible experience. 

A little while later the two boys were 
seated on a bench by the old tree on the 
lawn and with them were their two sweet- 
hearts. Billing and cooing, they did not 
notice the approach of Uncle Hiram and 
Aunt Salina, who both saw them at the 
same time. . 

The sight of the two happy couples was 
too much for Uncle Hiram, and he turned 
to Aunt Salina, while his eyes softly ut- 
tered the words his lips had failed to speak 
for the past twenty years. The other cou- 
ples were astonished to see the two old 
folks in each other’s arms and they realized 
at once that their efforts had not been in 
vain and that making Uncle Hiram jealous 
had its own reward. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE ROCKIES 


COMET 


pick wearily and stood leaning 

against the rough rock, while his 
face was lined with weariness, and the 
lines made by toil and hope deferred stood 
plain in his youthful, good-looking face. 

“It’s no use, boys,” he said, “the gold 
may be there, but we can’t find it.” 

His partners, Tom Denton and Frank 
Parsons, stood silently leaning on the han- 
dles of their tools as they, too, discour- 
aged, thought of giving up and letting the 
mine go. 

It was almost twilight and the shadows 
were beginning to lengthen down in the 
valley, although up here, where it was al- 
most a mountain top, it was still light and 
the sun‘s rays shimmered on every bit of 
rough quartz that stuck out from the rocky 
sides of the mine tunnel. 

The Golden West they called it, but there 
was little cause for the name, for the gold 
so far was nonexistent. The boys had 
come out there several months before, all 
full of hope and youthful exuberance, con- 
fident that the work would bring them 
riches, but now they were lucky if it 
brought them food. 

Not only that, but the three of them had 
fallen in love and now, if the mine did not 
turn up some gold, it meant that they could 
not marry, at-least not until they could 
make enough to live on and support them 
comfortably. 

Marie Thomas, Gladys Jenkins and Flor- 
ence Dumont were the ladies fair in ques- 
tion and a prettier trio it would have been 
hard to find, 

“Well, boys,” said Dave, “what are we 
going to do now? There doesn’t seem to 
be anything doing here unless we can get 
deeper into the mine, and that takes time, 
and time means money here, and money is 
just what we haven't got. What’s to be 
done? It’s up to you boys.” 


[) ick BURGESS threw down his 
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“Well,” drawled Frank, “I suppose we 
ought to go on, hadn’t we?” 

“Sure,” said Tom, “but what with? We 
must have money, just as Dave says. But 
where are we going to get it? That’s the 
question.” 

“Frank pondered for a minute, his fore- 
head puckered with earnest thought. 

Finally he spoke: 

“Dave, you got an aunt back East, 
haven’t you, who’s got a lot of money?” 

“Sure,” said Dave, “but she won’t give 
me any of it, at least not while she is alive. 
She might leave me some, but that won’t 
do any good now.” 

“Well, suppose you go back East and 
tell her the circumstances, how the mine 
is sure to produce if we can only keep dig- 
ging deeper till we find that lost vein; don’t 
you think she’d loosen up a little and lend 
you the money ?” 

Dave scratched his head and then said 
slowly : 

“By George, I believe it might be done, 
at that. Have we got enough money to 
send me back East to see her?” 

The boys dug down into their pockets 
and between them finally managed to dig 
up enough to pay the fare of Dave back 
East and to leave a little over for ex- 
penses. So Dave started. 

A short and sweet good-bye to his little 
sweetheart and he was off, first sending a 
telegram to his aunt that she could expect 
him very shortly. 


* * * * * ¥ * 


Aunt Matilda was seated at her desk 
one morning soon after when a telegram 
was brought to her which told of the home- 
coming of Dave, her favorite nephew. He 
was her favorite, although he managed to 
anger her very often with the way he got 
rid of money, but his latest venture with a 
mine seemed to promise so well that she 
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forgave him his extravagant.habits and and if he did not make good he need not 
thought him on the way toward making a expect any then. 
real man of himself. She swore, however, Dave arrived at his aunt’s home and his, 
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that she would never give him another for he had never known any other, soon 
cent and that he must wait until she was after his telegram, and was received with 
dead before he got any more of her money, open arms. 








AUNT MATILDA ENJOYED THE BANQUET. 
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She was frankly glad to see him and told 
him so, but when she heard what he wanted 
she was angry; angrier than she had ever 
been. 

“T am bitterly disappointed in you, Da- 
vid,” she said, as they sat in the parlor 
together that afternoon. “I really thought 
you were going to settle down and do 
something with yourself, but here you are 
after six months’ work, and again you 
want money. Didn’t you do anything with 
your mine at all?” 

“You don’t understand, Aunt Matilda. 
There is gold in that mine, lots of it, but 
it’s lost. That is, the vein which carries 
it has branched off in another direction 
and we have got to dig through rock and 
soil and keep digging until we strike it 
again, and then it will be all right. That 
ore runs five hundred dollars to the ton,” 
he said. Then: “Look, Auntie, look at 
that!” and he pulled a glittering bit of ore 
from his pocket and showed her the bits 
of gold streaking it. : 

Aunt Matilda showed signs of weakening 
at the sight of the gold-bearing rock and 
Dave went on still more eagerly: 

“Tt won’t take much, Aunt Matilda, and 
think what it means to me and my part- 
ners, too. They’ve stuck on through thick 
and thin, and it’s been mighty thin at 
times, too. Many a time we hardly had 
enough to eat, because we had to buy 
powder or something for the mine. But 
we stayed right at it, because we knew 
there was gold there. We had the vein 
once, and that is where that bit of rock 
with the gold in it came from. Then all 
of a sudden the vein struck downward and 
away from our tunnel and we lost it; and 
now we are trying to pick it up again. 
That is why we must have money to keep 
going until we strike the vein again. It 
will only be a question ef a little while 
and we will all be rich, Auntie, rich!” and 
Dave’s cheeks glowed with rich, red color 
as he thought what success would mean 
to him and his pals, and to the little sweet- 
hearts waiting so patiently for their suc- 
cess. 


Aunt Matilda, much against her better 
judgment, finally agreed to let him have 
the money and he rushed away, after 
thanking her frantically and heartily, and 
telegraphed the money to the boys at the 
mine, so as to let them go ahead with the 
operations at once. 


* * * * * * * 


In the meantime there were great doings 
out at the gold mine. After Dave left 
for his aunt’s to try and get some money 
to continue the work, the boys kept on 
just as before, on the bare chance that they 
might pick up the vein that they had lost 
somewhere among the rock. 

After a few days’ work they suddenly 
discovered it, right under their feet, and 
telegraphed Dave at once that the long- 
lost vein had been found again and that 
all was well. 

Dave received the telegram at his aunt’s 
house the same day that he had borrowed 
the money from her and both she and Dave 
were delighted at the good news. 

It was more than good news. It meant 
that Dave was successful, that he and the 
boys were rich men now, that the rich vein 
of gold was in sight and they could marry 
and be happy all the rest of their lives. 

...2 Sas eee 


The wedding arrangements were the 
first things that Dave and the boys fixed 
up, after they had started the work going 
again at the mine, with new help and an 
increased force of men, and soon after 
the announcements were made the boys 
came East and gave a big bachelor dinner 
at which Aunt Matilda presided in all the 
glory of a dinner gown, and she was the 
life of the party. 

A day later Aunt Matilda was a witness 
to the three marriage ceremonies and stood 
waving her hand at the trio of newlyweds 
as the train bearing them to the West on 
their respective honeymoons drew away 
from the station. 

The Romance of the Rockies had closed, 
or rather it had really just begun. 
































THE ANGEL OF THE STUDIO 


VICTOR 


lier a man reclined at ease on a 

luxurious davenport, whisps of fra- 
grant tobacco smoke ascending like in- 
cense about his head. Seated in a care- 
less attitude at his feet, a lanky, somewhat 
gawky girl gazed admiringly at him, the 
while she conversed in low tones. 

The man on the davenport was Duncan 
Andrews, one of New York’s most suc- 
cessful artists, whose wealth ran up into 
five figures and who numbered among his 
clients some of the wealthiest of the social 
set. The girl at his feet was Roxie, th 
janitor’s daughter. 

Had one scoured the entire city with a 
fine-tooth comb two more extreme char- 
acters could scarcely have been found, for 
Andrews was the dandy and society Beau 
Brummel to the life, while Roxie was a 
typical child of the slums, though she had 
ambitions and education far beyond the 
station in which she was reared. The two 
had one trait in common, however—their 
devotion to Art. Andrews had occupied 
the studio for years and Roxie had been 
among the first to appreciate and comment 
upon his genius. 

As Andrews grew in fame and wealth 
he gradually shook off his old associates 
and acquaintances and daily added new 
followers to his train, but Roxie still re- 
mained a faithful and adoring admirer of 
his creations and the artist maintained a 
warm spot in his heart for the little slavey 
who had been his earliest critic. To Roxie’s 
mind an artist of Andrews’ undoubted 
genius was a greater being than the ruler 
of the most powerful nation on the globe. 

Their evening chat ended at last, Roxie 
rose and journeyed downstairs to the stu- 
dio of Charles Moss, which was located 
just below that of Andrews. Two stu- 
dios could hardly have been found in the 
city which represented two such opposite 
extremes. The difference in the two studios 
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was even greater than the difference in sta- 
tion between Andrews and Roxie, if such 
a thing were possible. 

Andrews’ studio was beautifully fur- 
nished, handsomely decorated, a real tem- 
ple of Art, and Andrews himself was a 
hard-working, industrious genius, despite 
his wealth, while Moss’ studio was dingy, 
faded and shabby and its owner a down-at- 
the-heels, dissipated fellow, who wasted 
his time and money in riotous living and 
was now threatened with eviction by his 
landlord. 

As Roxie entered the studio below she 
found its occupant buried in a brown study,’ 
a letter dangling in the hand which hung 
dejectedly over the chair arm. Moss’ brow 
was furrowed by a deep scowl and he 
looked the picture of misery. Roxie was 
used to Moss’ moods, but believed that he 
was merely recovering from one of his 
pericedical debauches and that, as was 


ROXIE WAS WILD OVER ART. 
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usually the case, he had the blues as a 
result. 

Roxi«, instead of berating Moss for his 
lax ways and easy-going habits, sympa- 
thized with the fellow and really pitied 
him—and pity is close akin to love. Grop- 
ing her way to his side, for the studio was 
only dimly lighted, Roxie slid an arm along 
his sleeve and sank down cross-legged on 
a low stool near the big chair in which 
Moss reposed. 

“Can't pay the reat again this month?” 
murmured Roxie, seeking a further con- 
fidence. “Never mind, you'll be able to 
in a day or two, if the sale of the picture 
you finished last week only goes through.” 
“That sale has fizzled out already, just 
as t'rey always do when Fortune seems at 
last to be smiling on me. The landlord 
has told me I'll be turned out if the rent 
money isn’t forthcoming by the end of the 
weék, and now, to cap the climax, I’ve 
just received this letter.” Moss held out 
the missive he had been clutching in his 
hand as he finished the sentence. 

“Want me to read it?” asked Roxie, tak- 
ing the letter. 

“Sure, you know everything that goes 
on around here and might as well know 
the last bad luck that has befallen me,” 
concluded Moss. 

Roxie ran her eye slowly down the brief 
message written on the single sheet of 
aristocratic: note paper, slowly spelling out 
the big words and making out the message 
with some difficulty. Briefly, it was a let- 
ter from Moss’ wealthy uncle, in which the 
young man was informed that his rich 
relative would call the following day at 2 
o’clock and that since he seemed bent on 
following the profession of an artist the 
uncle was ready to aid him financially, pro- 
vided he can show any practical results 
from the years of study at various art 
centers. 

Roxie finished the letter and handed it 
slowly back to Moss with a quizzical little 
smile just showing at the corners of her 
lips. 

“Haven’t got much to show in the way 
of practical results, eh, Charley?” queried 
Roxie. “Is that what’s worrying you?” 

“Well, I don’t think uncle will be ex- 
actly tickled to death at my present layout 
and the prospects ahead,” admitted Moss, 
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gazing hopelessly about the dingy studio 
with its rickety furniture. “Instead, I 
rather imagine Unkie will chuck me ovei 
entirely as a hopeless case, once he gets 
his lamps on the sorry looking outfit I'll 
be able to show him.” 

“Gee, wouldn’t it be grand if you only 
had a studio like—”’ began Roxie encour- 
agingly, but the rest of the sentence was 
lost in a mumble. Roxie’s face was the 
picture of concentrated thought. Her 
brows were drawn together and a deep 
furrow ran across her forehead. Sud- 
denly the frown vanished and a light of 
wonderful depth appeared in her eyes. A 
smile slowly took shape upon her lips and 
then she rose to her feet and began to 
dance about the room. 

Moss gazed at her in a puzzled way, for 
the change was so sudden that he couldn’t 
possibly account for it. ; 

“T’ve got it—lI’ve got it!” cried Roxie. 
“Here, you wait here just a minute till J 
see if the coast is clear,” and Roxie dashed 
into the hall without a further explana- 
tion of her conduct. In a minute more she 
was back, having discovered that Andrews 
had departed from his quarters, leaving the 
door into the hallway open. 

Beckoning Moss to follow her, Roxie 
lead him up the stairs and into Andrews’ 
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THE POSE WAS LAUGHABLE, 


beautiful studio. Proudly waving her 
hand, like a fairy queen with her magic 
wand, Roxie exclaimed: “Bring that uncle 
of yours here. Make him think this is 
your studio, these your paintings. If uncle 
isn’t delighted with your success it will be 
because he don’t know Prosperity when 
he meets him face to face.” 

“But what will Andrews think? How 
can I work it without discovery?” gasped 
Moss. . 

“Never mind about that. 
We'll fool uncle nicely. 


It’s all settled. 
Leave it all to 
me,” cried Roxie, still maintaining her role 
of fairy godmother to one in distress and 
sore perplexity. 

Thus was the stage set and the plans ar- 
ranged for uncle’s coming on the following 
afternoon. 

* * Ss “k oe * * 

When Moss’ uncle arrived promptly at 2 
o’clock the following afternoon he found 
Roxie with her hair combed and her face 
cleaner than was usually the case, busily 








at work dusting and sweeping the stair- 
way. To his query as to where the studio 
of Charles Moss might be found Roxie 
had a ready reply. 

“Right up the stairs, mister, first door to 
your left,” said Roxie indicating the way. 
“If it’s Mr. Moss you’re a-looking for you'll 
find him there, and a great artist he is. 
Probably’s he’s too busy to see you today. 
Sometimes those as wants to see him has 
to come two and three times or else make 
an appointment with him.” 

“My, my, is he as busy as all that?” 
questioned the heavy-set, prosperous look- 
ing gentleman’ in great surprise. “I didn’t 
know the boy was really so successful. 
You say he is a great artist?” 

“Great! why there ain’t a better known 
painter in New York,” proudly exclaimed 
Roxie. “Why, he only works for the best 
An’ gee, how he charges, and the 
way he’s fussed up his studio till it looks 
like a palace—but don’t take my word for 
it. Go on upstairs and see for yourself,” 


of ’em. 
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and the little slavey almost literally shoved 
Moss’ uncle up the first two or three steps. 

If he had only known it, the girl was 
anxious to get him upstairs and into the 
studio because she feared her time was 
exceedingly limited. By clever diplomacy 
she had managed to get Andrews out of the 
building and installed Moss in his temporary 
quarters. She was now in mortal terror 
lest Andrews return and discover the con- 
dition of things in his studio before Moss 
had completed his uncle’s reception and 
got him safely out of the building. 

Once the uncle was safely inside the 
studio door little Roxie seated herself at 
the foot of the staircase to prevent the 
sudden return of Andrews and the result- 
ing scene which might occur. In the mean- 
while, Moss was bravely playing the role 
of host to his uncle and explaining to him 
how success had so quickly come to him. 
The uncle was drinking it all in, and at 
the end of the recital proudly slapped his 
nephew on the back and congratulated him 
again and again on his success. 

Roxie soon was forced to begin the play- 
ing of a role even more difficult than the 
one which Moss was enacting, for she had 
not been at her post at the foot of the 
staircase for over fifteen minutes when 
Andrews came helterskelter into the hall- 
way and prepared to ascend to his own 
quarters. Roxie was at her wits’ end as 
to how to detain him. She tried first one 
expedient and then another, only to have 
them all end and Andrews prepare again 
to pass her and go up to his own studio. 
As she grew more desperate in her en- 
deavors to prevent his going farther he 
saw there was some reason back of her 
queer actions, and then he pinned her 
right down till she had to tell him every- 
thing. Instead of taking offense at the 
liberty which she and Moss had taken with 
his quarters, Andrews proved himself 
most sympathetic, once he understood af- 
fairs, and offered to even aid the con- 
spirators. “Come on, let’s go up and see 
the fun,” he exclaimed, taking Roxie by 
the arm and leading the way up the stairs. 

Moss was horrorstruck when he saw An- 
drews in the doorway, for he thought the 
whole scheme was ended and exposure at 
hand. Great was his relief, therefore, 


when Andrews smiled, extended his hand, 
and said: “Thought I’d just run in to 
see how you were getting along, old man. 
Hope I’m not intruding.” 

“Oh, no, not at all, not at all,” stam- 
mered Moss; “make yourself right at home. 
Mr. Andrews, this is my uncle; uncle, Mr. 
Andrews, a fellow artist.” 

“Glad to know you, very glad to meet 
any of Charley’s friends,” said the uncle 
warmly. “Great little studio the boy has 
here; great little place. Had no idea he 
was so prosperous and successful, but 
mighty glad to see him getting on in the 
world. Now, Charley,” continued the un- 
cle, turning to the apparent owner of the 
studio, “let me see you at work. Trot out 
one of your models and let’s see you in 
action.” 

Moss was nonplussed for a moment, for 
he had been so upset financially the past 
few days that he hadn’t been able to em- 
ploy a model and he didn’t know how he 
could possibly procure one now, without a 
cent in his pockets with which to pay her. 

Again Roxie proved equal to the situa- 
tion. She slipped up behind Moss and 
whispered in his ear that she’d borrow a 
costume from a heap of draperies and 
gowns that hung over an easel. Arrayed 
in these garments and with her hair ar- 
ranged in a totally different manner, she 
hoped to be able to deceive the uncle again 
and palm herself off as a real model. Upon 
anyone acquainted with studio life the 
scheme could never have worked, but Roxie 
trusted to the ignorance of Moss’ uncle and 
believed she would “make good” on her 
little bluff. 

“Surely, Ull send Roxie down for one of 
my models who is working on the floor 
just below,” said Moss boldly, when he 
comprehended Roxie’s scheme. Roxie care- 
lessly picked up a beautiful Egyptian drap- 
ery that she had spied on the easel and de- 
parted to array herself in its folds, while 
Moss, Andrews and the uncle entered into 
animated conversation. 

While the three men awaited Roxie’s re- 
turn they were interrupted by the entrance 
of one of Andrews’ models, a tall, statu- 
esque beauty, who posed only for the best 
artists in the city. For a moment both An- 
drews and Moss were stumped, feeling that 
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now at last the deception must be ended. 
Andrews, however, skillfully turned the 
conversation and seemingly in a joking 
manner asked the girl to get ready to pose 
in a Grecian costume that hung across a 
chair back. The girl, being regularly em- 
ployed by Andrews, thought him sincere in 
his request, picked up the Grecian drape 
and vanished into a corner room to don 
the garment. . 

Meanwhile Roxie returned, her lanky, 
gawkish figure most grotesquely outlined 


acl 


Moss felt horribly mortified by Roxie’s 
actions and, the real model entering at 
that moment, her stunning figure accen- 
tuated by the simple folds of the Grecian 
drapery, Moss roughly ordered the janitor’s 
daughter off from the pedestal and then 
courteously assisted the model to mount it. 

Poor little Roxie, her heart well nigh 
broken and her tears held back with dif- 
ficulty, slunk away to a shady corner of 
the studio and watched with ill concealed 
jealousy while Moss, his face showing the 
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THE NEW MODEL POSES. 


beneath the beautiful and expensive Egyp- 
tian costume. Entirely unconscious of the 
comical figure she looked, Roxie, in sober 
earnest, took her stand upon a pedestal and 
struck a most ridiculous attttude which she 
deemed highly artistic. To her notion she 
represented a figure of Psyche or a Cleo- 
patra though, if the truth be told, she 
looked like a cartoon from some Sunday 
newspaper comic section of a burlesque 
upon a real model. 








admiration he felt for the beautiful girl 
posing for him, took his station before a 
canvas and began with long, swift strokes 
to outline the figure of the girl. 

His uncle watched his deft handiwork 
for a few moments and then slapped him 
joyfully on the back. “You'll do, my boy. 
I see you were right and I was wrong. You 
have the makings of a great artist in you, — 
and it looks to me as though Fame and 
Fortune were now waiting on your com- 
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mands. I had come, expecting to find you 
in need of financial assistance, and was 
prepared to offer it, if I found you de- 
serving. Instead, I find you happy and 
prosperous. You are doing so well that 
you don’t need any help. Well, I mustn’t 
keep you longer from your work and | 
have business of my own to see to, so good- 
bye, my boy, and good luck to you. Good- 
bye, all, good-bye,” continued the uncle, as 
he backed toward the door. “No, never 
mind coming downstairs with me; I can 
find my way out alone and this young lady 
here,” pointing to Roxie, “will assist me to 
find the way out.” With the last words the 
uncle made his exit, accompanied by Roxie. 

Charles Moss nearly fainted when his 
uncle uttered the fatal words that put an 
end to his hopes for financial assistance. 
The plan, which at first had seemed so 
hopeless, had worked out exactly as ar- 
ranged and everything looked certain for 
his making a great impression on the un- 
cle and ultimately receiving a token of 
esteem in the way of a check, which he felt 
sure would put him on Easy Street for 
awhile at least. The sudden appearance 
of Andrews had for a moment seemed 
likely to disrupt the plan, but this danger 
passed, Moss believed that the money was 
already as good as in his possession, and 
now the very ground was swept from be- 
neath his feet. He had overdone him- 
self. His handsome studio and expensive 
furnishings had proved an injury rather 
than a benefit to his cause. White to the 
lips and cursing at his disappointment, 
Moss changed from the jolly mood he had 
been in to one of his morose, cross and 
bear-like ones. As he thought back over 
the elaborate plan for deluding his uncle 
it suddenly came to him that Roxie was to 
blame for the whole scheme and, conse- 
quently, was indirectly to blame for the 
failure of his uncle to provide the finan- 
cial assistance promised. 

Instead of praising and thanking the 
girl for her efforts in his behalf and her 
really brilliant plan to assist him in get- 
ting the money promised by his uncle, Moss 
loudly cursed her for a meddling busy- 
body, who had caused him more sorrow 
and disappointment than he had experi- 
enced in a long time. 

Roxie, meanwhile, was herself surprised 


and disappointed at the uncle’s failure to 
put up the money which he had mentioned 
in his letter to his nephew. She saw the 
whole scheme so carefully arranged totter- 
ing to ruins, but gamely determined to 
make one last play in Moss’ behalf. 

“There, didn’t I tell you that nephew of 
yours was a great artist? Didn’t I say 
you'd be proud of him?” said Roxie as 
she assisted the uncle down the staircase. 

“You did, you did,” replied the uncle, 
“and I surely am proud of the boy. He 
has accomplished more than I had deemed 
possible and the way I fooled him in re- 
gard to giving him financial assistance. 
Ha! ha! ha! Just one of my little jokes, 
my dear. I do so love my little practical 
jokes,” and Moss’ uncle went off into an- 
other spasm of silent laughter. 

Roxie gazed at him in a surprised and 
startled way, for she didn’t see any joke 
at all in the way the uncle had disappointed 
his nephew. Noting her perplexity, the un- 
cle said: “You don’t see the joke? Well, 
neither does Charley, yet, but he will, he 
will, my dear, as soon as you go back to 
him and take something that I’m going to 
give you. Now Charley believes that I am 
deserting him, doesn’t he? Thinks that I’m 
not going to give him the financial aid that 
I promised, but that’s only a little joke of 
mine, for I am. I was just testing him to 
see if he really was only after my money 
or if it would be a real reward to him 
for the years of study and effort he has 
spent in attaining his present skill with 
his brushes. He’s going to get his assist- 
ance, all right, and you’re going to be the 
one to take it to him, for you’re such a 
loyal little friend of his. I can see that. 
Here, my dear, take that and run along 
upstairs. I guess that will surprise Char- 
ley.” As the uncle finished his sentence 
he snapped shut a checkbook on which he 
had been writing and handed Roxie a 
long, slender sheet torn from the book. 
Her eyes bulging with surprise, Roxie 
noted the check was made out in the sum 
of $5,000 and was made payable to Charles 
Moss. 

Roxie was so stunned with surprise at 
the uncle’s changed attitude that she sank 
down on the staircase in a bewildered fash- 
ion and only came back to earth again 
when she heard the front door slam behind 
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the departing uncle. She gazed down at 
the check in her hand in a dazed manner, 
as if to reassure herself that it was not 
all a dream from which.she would at any 
moment awaken. 

As she thought how happy Moss would 
be with the sum thus left to him a pang of 
jealousy shot through her heart, for she 
recalled also his bitter words to her of but 
a few moments before and the gruff man- 
ner in which she had been ordered to 
descend from the pedestal on which she 
had attempted to pose. That other girl, 
that beautiful model, was the girl in whom 
Moss was interested. He didn’t care a 
snap of his finger about little Roxie, but 
would have given his life to slavelike de- 
votion to the other girl. 

As Roxie thought of this she again 
looked down at the check in her hands and 
a look of hate and passion came into her 
eyes. How easy it would be to tear that 
check to bits, thus robbing Moss of the 
sum which his uncle was giving him. No- 
body would ever know or suspect. She 
couldn’t possibly be punished for the act, 
but oh what a sweet revenge it would be 
for her humiliation in the presence of that 
beautiful girl. 

Love, however, finally won the battle 
over hatred, and, trusting that the gift 
from the uncle would soften Moss’ heart 
and that he would once more notice her 
and pay her some attention, Roxie, who 
was now thoroughly in love again with the 
second-rate artist, went slowly back up the 
stairway. 

Her entrance to the studio was the signal 
for Moss to turn loose the tirade that had 
been seething and boiling in his brain ever 
since the uncle had departed. “You're a 
nice one!” he burst out. “Fine little 
scheme this of yours! Oh, it worked beau- 
tifully and I must congratulate you on your 
cleverness. Instead of influencing my un- 
cle to gives me money it sent him away 
leaving me penniless. Oh, but you’re a fine 
little diplomat you are! Curse you; it’s all 
your fault. I wouldn’t have been found in 
a studio such as this if it hadn’t been for 
your wild scheme to borrow other people’s 
rooms and property. Oh, you make me 
sick!” and Moss finished his sentence with 
a string of oaths. 
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Poor little Roxie, her whole soul in her 
eyes, cringed like a whipped puppy. An- 
drews started forward to interfere and 
even the model, who still stood on the 
pedestal on which she posed, showed sur- 
prise at the ungratefulness of Moss, and at 
his gruffness toward this poor little slavey. 

“It’s all my fault, is it?” finally gasped 
Roxie. “You'll admit that much, will you? 
Well, then, perhaps you may be willing to 
admit that some of this is my fault, too,” 
and Roxie held out the check. 

Moss took one glance at the slip of pa- 
per, comprehended what it meant and then 
let out a yell of joy. 

A moment later, though, Moss stopped 
his mad yell and explained matters. 
“Bully for you, Roxie, you did pull his 
leg after all, didn’t you? I'll take back 
what I said about your scheme. It was all 
right and it worked after all, too, didn’t 
it? Hurrah! with five thousand dollars 
to spend I can soon have a studio like this 
myself and won’t have to depend on bor- 
rowing Andrews’ quarters. Then I hope to 
be able to properly repay you for the 
way you've helped me out today, Andrews,” 
concluded Moss. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” answered Andrews. 
“I was afraid for awhile that it wasn’t 
much of a help, but little Roxie fiere seems 
to have worked miracles with that old 
uncle of yours.” 

Andrews turned to congratulate the jan- 
itor’s little daughter, but discovered that 
she had gone back into the hallway and, 
blue and dejected, apparently forgotten in 
the happiness of all those present, she had 
sunk down in a dark corner of the stair- 
case. 

Moss asked for and obtained Andrews’ 
permission to make further use of the 
beautiful model and finally escorted the 
latter downstairs to his own studio. In 
order to let them pass on the stairway, 
Roxie had to rise and was crowded to the 
wall, forgotten, scorned, overlooked by 
Moss, now that he was rich again. Her 
only reward was in being able to watch the 
studio door close upon her hero and his 
latest flame. Tears filling her eyes, her 
poor little heart aching with sorrow and 
disappointment, Roxie once more sank 
down in the shadowy corner and began to 
sob. 
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but an amiable mood, as he. sat in a 

big wheeled chair in front of his big 
library window. The Judge was a most 
active individual and was never content 
when sitting still, unless he had one of 
those innumerable big volumes in his hand, 
that filled the bookcases that lined the walls 
of the room in which he sat. 

The moment the Judge got into the house 
he buried his nose in a book and the sur- 
prising way in which he galloped through 
a big volume enabled him to read many 
hundreds of books in a year. But reading 
when and where he liked, and only as 
much as he liked, was quite a different 
thing to having. to read every day and all 
day long. Though the Judge loved his 
books even better than his friends, they 
soon palled on him when he found him- 
self confined to the house with a broken 
ankle and compelled to put in hours at 
a stretch with them. 

The more he read, since breaking his 
ankle, the more irritable he seemed to be- 
come and his family were beginning to 
think him quite a crank instead of the 
genial, good natured father and husband 
that he had been all these years. 

Maud Merriwell, the Judge’s daughter, 
was one of the first to draw down upon 
her head the irritability of her father, for 
Maud, though a very charming girl, was 
very, very found of romantic novels, and 
was very, very sentimental. The hero in 
every one of the stories Maud read was a 
dashing sort of courtier, who made love 
to the heroine in the most romantic style 
and Maud always read the particularly 
sentimental pages twice. 

Now there was one kind of book that the 
Judge detested and that was the wishy- 
washy, sentimental sort of love stories 
which particularly appealed to Maud. Dur- 
ing the days when the Judge was confined 


J UDGE MERRIWELL was in anything 


By J. Rutherford Caswell 


to his home he suddenly became aware of 
the sort of literature to which his daughter 
was given and straightway he became 
wrath ful. 

He had told Maud that if he caught her 
reading any more of the silly love stories 
he would make a bonfire of the lot, so 
Maud was forced to enjoy her books in 
the privacy of her own room, but this 
very fact, that she was forced to read her 
stories in secret and by stealth, lent an 
added charm to them, and made Miss Mer- 
riwell more romantic than ever. 

Among Maud’s most devoted admirers 
was Tom Harland, a fine young chap 
whose home was in the same block with 
the Judge’s residence. He had been court- 
ing the Judge’s daughter for a good many 
years and was at last about in a position 
to ask for the heart and hand of his fair 
charmer—and Tom felt pretty sure that 
Maud would say “Yes,” for the two had 
been intimate ever since their school days 
together and were the most congenial sort 
of young people. Tom’s family were hon- 
ored and respected residents of the little 
city and the Judge was inclined to look 
with favor upon the suit. 

It was, therefore, with a sort of con- 
fident feeling that Tom made his appear- 
ance on the Judge’s front porch, the after- 
noon upon which our story opens, deter- 
mined to “pop the question” before going 
home. He was soon joined by Maud and 
the two young people sat down just out- 
side the window near which the Judge ap- 
parently dozed over a huge book he held 
in his lap. i 

After leading gradually up to the sub- 
ject Tom at last came to the crucial point 
and boldly asked Maud to marry him. 

The Judge, who had been only half 
asleep, was astonished when he suddenly 
returned to full consciousness of what was 
passing just ouside his window when he 
heard Maud say: “No, Tom, I like you 
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MAUD’S FRIENDS ALL READ ROMANCES. 


awfully well and really you’ve been just 
the best sort of a pal, but I simply can’t 
agree to marry a man who hasn’t done 
something wonderfully brave. No man but 
a hero, a real hero, can win my hand.” 

“Hero, fiddlesticks!” answered Tom. 
“You’ve read so many of those silly yarns 
of heroism and the romantic deeds of the 
knights of long ago that you think a fel- 
low has got to wear a suit of armor and 
go round slaying dragons and rescuing 
beautiful maidens in order to be any sort 
of a chap. Wake up, little girl. This is 
the Twentieth century and all those fellows 
lived hundreds of years ago. I'd slay a 
dragon if you’d agree to find me one, but 
you can’t, and so that settles it. I'll agree 
to do almost anything for your sake, for 
I truly love you, but as for heroism it’s 
simply impossible. There aren’t any heroes 
now.” 

“All right, young man, that settles it. 
I’ve got to have a hero and the man I 
marry will have to be one. So if you don’t 


care to do anything heroic for my sake that 
lets you out.” 

“Nonsense, girlie. There aren’t any 
heroes nowadays. Just get that fact firmly 
fixed in your dainty little head. What in 
the dickens could I do now that would 
make mea hero? Just tell me that!” 

“Huh, the knights of old didn’t have to 
be told how to be heroes, they just were. 
I don’t know what you should do—only do 
be a hero.” 

“Oh, rats!” said Tom, as he disgustedly 
banged his hat down over his brow and 
started down the steps of the porch and 
the gravel walk which led to the gate. 
Really this was only a bluff on Tom’s part, 
for he didn’t intend leaving his sweetheart 
but expected her to call him back before 
he’d gone half way to the gate. 

Tom looked back over his shoulder two 
or three times, expecting to see Maud re- 
lenting, but that young lady was appar- 
ently deeply peeved over something, for 
she never looked toward her departing 
lover. 
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Tom did see something, however, that 
surprised him. For in the window, back 
of where Maud was sitting, there suddenly 
appeared the figure of Judge Merriwell 
and the Judge quite plainly waved his hand 
to Tom in a’ beckoning fashion and then 
touched one finger to his lips as though he 
wished Tom to be stealthy about obeying 
the signal. 

“Wonder what the Judge wants,” thought 
Tom; but he discreetly continued on down 
the walk and passed out of sight amid the 
shrubbery which lined the walk. Once out 
of Maud’s sight the young man hurried 
round to a path that led to the side door 
of the Merriwell home and so entered the 
house and finally the library in which the 
Judge sat. 

“Young man,” began the Judge, “I ac- 
cidentally overheard every word of your 
proposal and the silly reply of my daugh- 
ter. You were right when you said, ‘Stuff 
and nonsense!’ You were quite right. I never 
heard of such an answer to a proposal in 


all my life and never expect to again. I 
know Maud loves you as much as you do 
her, but maybe we can make a hero of 
you yet and at the same time break her of 
her romantic and perfectly absurd notions.” 

“But, Judge—” began Tom. 

“lve already formed a plan,” interrupted 
the Judge. “In about five minutes you shall 
be a full fledged hero, a man of whom 
even Maud can be proud. This is the 
scheme. You go out in the yard and scrape 
up a lot of the fallen leaves that are ly- 
ing about. You'll find in the hallway there 
a couple of old coal buckets. Stuff ’em 
with leaves, touch a match to ’em and we'll 
smoke this room up as much as though the 
whole house were afire. I'll scream for 
help. Maud will think I am in awful dan- 
ger of being burned alive, helpless as I am 
in this wheeled chair. You be near and 
when I scream you rush in and rescue 
me. Then you can dispose of the burning 
leaves and the excitement will all be over, 
leaving you a hero.” 
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“FOR THE HONOR OF THE FAMILY YOU WILL HAVE TO KEEP YOUR vow!” 


“Bully for you, Judge! That’s a dandy 
scheme!” cried Tom, happy at the thought 
of becoming a hero so easily and quickly. 

Tom noticed as he was busy collecting 
the dried leaves in another portion of the 
yard that Maud was entertaining two or 
three girl friends, who had dropped in for 
a chat. Tom didn’t mind that at all. The 
more who witnessed the heroic rescue scene 
the better he would like it. He’d be a hero 
then not to one girl but to several, and 
Tom was beginning to think that being a 
hero was quite to his liking. 

At last the leaves were collected, the 
coal buckets filled and Tom then hastened 
without to be handy when the call for 
help should come, while the Judge was left 
to light the fire and stage his part of the 
exciting events about to begin. 

Soon smoke began to appear in the lib- 
rary window. The little whisps, which at 
first were barely noticeable, soon grew into 
thick clouds of smoke that attracted the 
attention of the girls on the porch. Just 


then the voice of Judge Merriwell was 
heard crying “Fire! Fire! Save me! Save 
me!” 

The girls arose in panic. Through Maud’s 
mind flashed a picture of her father, help- 
less in his wheeled chair and probably on 
the verge of suffocation in the dense smoke 
now rolling from the window. Striking 
a heroic attitude, Maud shouted, “I swear 
I’ll marry the man who saves my father’s 
life!” Maud had read those same words 
somewhere. She couldn’t just remember 
which story it was in, but anyway she 
hadn’t expected to herself be called upon 
to use them and now the situation struck 
her as remarkably romantic. Undoubtedly 
a tall and handsome hero would come dash- 
ing to the rescue and then she would 
keep her vow, marry him and they would 
live happily ever afterward. That was 
always the way it happened in the story 
books and Maud had no doubt the same 
would be true now in real life. 

Imagine the surprise and astonishment 
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of Maud’s companions, then, when they 
suddenly saw Wun Lung, the Chinese laun- 
dryman, coming up the walk, the Merriwell 
wash in a big basket on his back. Wun 
Lung took in the situation at a glance. He 
saw the smoke pouring from the library 
window and heard the cries for help. 
Dropping his basket the celestial dashed up 
the steps of the porch, hurried past the 
excited girls and disappeared within the 
window. 

Tom Harland leaped forward to do his 
part in the work of rescue and discovered 
Maud had fainted. His sweetheart lay 
limp and unconscious in the arms of her 
girl friend. Knowing, of course, that the 
fire was trifling and nothing over which 
he need really worry, Tom rushed up the 
steps, seized Maud in his arms and began 
chafing her wrists and kissing her. All 
thoughts of heroism vanished from Tom’s 
mind. His whole attention was concen- 
trated on bringing Maud back to conscious- 
ness. 

Meanwhile Wun Lung was having the 
struggle of his life within. He saw Judge 
Merriwell calmly sitting in his big wheeled 
chair, fanning the smoke towards the win- 
dow with a newspaper, shouting for help 
and stopping now and then to cough and 
wipe his eyes, when the smoke was wafted 
back into his face. 

Wun Lung bravely endeavored to carry 
the helpless Judge from the library, but 
the Judge had no desire to be rescued by 
the Chinaman. He was waiting for Har- 
land to appear and become a hero. The 
Chinaman pulled and tugged at the chair 
and the Judge vainly strugged to prevent 
himself from being wheeled through the 
big folding doors that led into the hall and 
so out to the front porch. The two were 
having it hot and heavy, each using every 
exertion to accomplish his purpose, but the 
Celestial finally secured the upper hand 
and the Judge was wheeled, coughing and 
choking, out onto his porch. 

Maud, by this time, had opened her eyes, 
surprised at finding herself in Tom’s arms. 
“Oh, Tom, you saved him. You really are 
a hero,” said Maud. 


“No!” chorused the girls, “the Chinaman . 


saved him, and now see what a terrible 
thing you’ve done. You said you’d marry 
the man who saved your father and Wun 


Lung has just pulled him out of the burn- 
ing room.” 

“Wun Lung!” cried Maud, aghast. 

“None other,” said the Judge, “and since 
a Merriwell never fails to live up to his 
word, for the honor of the family you will 
have to keep your vow.” The Judge with 
difficulty managed to wink at Tom and 
also to nod quite plainly to the girls, who 
stood just back of Maud. 

“But, to marry a Chinaman!” screamed 
Maud. “Oh, surely you don’t expect me to 
do that!” 

“I most certainly do,” said her father. 
“We Merriwell’s are very proud of our 
word, once it is given, and deeply though 
I shall hate to see you the wife of a 
Chinese laundryman, I see no other way 
out of it now. In the years to come you 
will probably grow to realize what a foolish 
vow you made and will see that it is the 
direct result of your craze for the roman- 
tic.” The Judge kept a straight face with 
extreme difficulty and was relieved to note 
that the girls had “tumbled” to the joke 
and, instead of siding with Maud, were go- 
ing to help him out. 

Harland, meanwhile, had drawn Wun 
Lung to one side and slipped a five dollar 
bill into his palm with strict orders that 
he must obey whatever he was told to do. 
He was also promised five dollars more in 
case he performed satisfactorily what he 
was set to do. 

“Sure, me sabe. 
eber you say.” 

“All right, old scout,” said Tom. “Then 
you’re in for the best lark of your life. 
Only, remember, you're to say nothing 
about the money I have given you or that 
which is to come. You just keep still and 
do as you are told.” 

“Sure, me sabe,” agreed Wun Lung. 

Tom returned then to the porch, pretend- 
ing to be a martyr in thus having to give 
up his sweetheart to a heathen Chinee. 

Maud was led away well nigh frantic 
and the girls hurried her upstairs and as- 
sisted her to don other clothing and to 
pack certain suitcases preparatory to her 
honeymoon, for Judge Merriwell had in- 
sisted that the wedding must occur im- 
mediately and that he saw no other honor- 
able way out of it. 

Tom sent his chauffeur flying down the 
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WUN LUNG AS THE GROOM. 


street after a minister, while he and the 
Judge conducted Wun Lung to the dining 
room and arrayed the Chinaman in an old 
frock coat, a pair of gray trousers, a tall 
silk hat and one of the Judge’s gayest 
cravats. 

Wun Lung’s toilet completed and the 
girl’s calling down from above that Maud 
was dressed for the ceremony, although 
she was a frightened instead of a happy 
bride, Tom took his place at the piano and 
began to play Lohengrin’s wedding march. 
The girls, when they heard the piano, 
nearly went into hysterics, for Tom was 
playing in rag-time and, apparently forget- 
ting all about his martyrdom, his face was 
wreathed in smiles. 

The Judge and the chauffeur led Wun 
Lung into the room, the poor Chinaman 
trembling in every limb, for he didn’t ap- 
preciate a practical joke and was mystified 
as to what the white folks were up to. 

Maud, accompanied by her two girl 
friends, came slowly down the staircase, 
the bride-to-be weeping and sobbing and 
her face whiter than the gown she wore. 
‘Yo the strains of the wedding march, 
played as nobody in the room had ever 
heard it played before, Maud took her 
place beside Wun Lung. At that moment 


the minister entered through the dining 
room and advanced toward the strange 
couple. The reverend gentleman was 
worse than puzzled. He was stupefied. 

Maud broke down completely when she 
saw the minister and realized that it was 
a really truly wedding and not all some 
horrible nightmare. She saw Tom dimly 
through her tears, but the sight proved too 
much for her. She turned toward him 
with a pitiful little sob and threw herself 
on his bosom. Wun Lung, who had been 
watching all the events in a startled man- 
ner, for he didn’t fully comprehend even 
yet what it was all about, looked toward 
Tom for an explanation and that young 
gentleman drew Maud closer to his breast 
while he handed the Chinaman the other 
five dollar bill behind her back. Wun Lung 
could understand the extended hand with 
the bill in it. He grinned broadly, seized 
the bill and then dashed through the win- 
dow as though every devil of his native 
land were at his heels. The last seen of 
him he was still streaking it down the road. 

The minister, bewildered by all the ex- 
citement, surprised and startled at the pe- 
culiar attitude of the bride and the strange 
disappearance of the Chinaman, stepped up 
to Maud and Tom, waved them gently into 
position before him and prepared to begin 
the wedding ceremony. He had mistaken 
Tom for the bridegroom, but the latter was 
too happy over the turn events had taken, 
and Maud, too upset by what had hap- 
pened, for either to care. Accordingly, the 
minister soon pronounced the words which 
made them man and wife. 

Tom hustled his chauffeur out into the 
car, telephoned for railway tickets, kissed 
Maud, and then the bridesmaids, shook 
hands with the Judge, and soon bundled 
his bride and their suitcases into the car 
and .with a rush the two were off on 
their honeymoon. 

Maud today is the happiest wife imagin- 
able and declares that in spite of all her 
former ideas on the subject Tom is a 
thousand times braver and better than any 
of the heroes or knights of whom she used 
to read. Certainly a thousand times better 
than the idol worshipper whom she so nar- 
rowly escaped having for a _ husband, 
merely because he was a hero. 





THE WOMAN IN WHITE 


Adapted From Wilkie Collins’ Great Novel. 
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ALTER HARTWRIGHT was a 
W young English drawing master, 

who had attained considerable 
fame in a small way within his chosen pro- 
fession, but beyond that his talent had not 
endowed for him a bed of roses. He was 
struggling along in humble lodgings, teach- 
ing such pupils as he secured from among 
the wealthier class by virtue of occasional 
exhibits of his very clever work at the 
various art institutes of London. 

He was a modest, genteel young fellow 
of prepossessing appearance and a mag- 
netic personality, but rather disinclined to 
apply himself seriously to the mercenary 
side of life. Addicted to day-dreaming, 
like most artists, he lived only for today 
and was contented to let tomorrow take 
care of itself. 

However, his work brought him in a 
modest competence; there was no wolf 
lingering about his door and Walter usually 
was happy enough in his quiet way ex- 
cept for one thing. That was his secret 
love for the young and beautiful Laura 
Fairly, one of his pupils. He had never 
dared to declare the state of his affections 
for her, for she was engaged to be mar- 
ried to the titled and powerful Sir Percival 
Glyde, a noble by birth who was as un- 
scrupulous as he was influential and feared. 
This engagement was brought about solely 
through the machinations of Laura’s pa- 
rents and the representatives of the titled 
but impoverished nobleman. Love had 
never entered into the consideration of the 
contract and Laura, under her miscon- 
ceived obligations as a dutiful dauguter, 


By O. A. Miller 


simply accepted the alternative of incurring 
the everlasting displeasure of her parents 
and being disinherited, or accepting the ti- 
tled Sir Percival and those social advan- 
tages which accrue to the wife of a man 
of his position in the social world. 

One morning Walter sat at his drawing 
table with his head resting upon his hands, 
meditatively awaiting the moment when the 
door would open and reveal to him the 
form of his fair pupil, who haunted all his 
dreams, who was the object of his silent 
adoration, and whose portrait, surrepti- 
tiously secured, always nestled next to his 
heart. 

He gazed sadly at a rough sketch of the 
object of his adoration as it lay before 
him on the table, already revealing in its 
first outline the delicate contour of a 
finely moulded and winsome face. He had 
commenced the drawing early that morning 
and resolved to make it a masterpiece in 
black and white, a creation at which the 
patrons of the Royal Art Society should 
gaze with awe and admiration when it was 
finally completed. He expected to finish 
this drawing without the knowledge of 
Laura Fairly, but, while engaged in the 
deep contemplation of his handiwork thus 
far accomplished, the girl silently entered 
the studio and, gazing over his shoulder, 
perceived the rough outline, which she im- 
mediately recognized as a sketch of her- 
self. Laura Fairly was dressed plainly 
but becomingly in pure white, with a mod- 
est bunch of violets fastened to her cor- 
sage. Touching the young man lightly 
upon the shoulder she smilingly recalled 
him from his reverie: 

“Now, Mr. Hartwright, I shall demand 
the privilege of naming that dream-vision 
when it is completed. Oh, you need not 
attempt to hide it, for I believe it is a very 
promising sketch.” 

“Ah, Miss Fairly, do not treat the sub- 
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ject so lightly. I will admit that I have 
taken a great liberty, but I know you will 
pardon it with your usual grace, for I 
could not lightly resist the appeal of so 
worthy an inspiration. Believe me, I had 
never intended that you should see it until 
completed and more worthy of your scru- 
tiny, and even then I would be constrained 
to hesitate, because no portrait, even from 
the magic brush of a Michael Angelo or 
a Rafael, were they alive today, could por- 
tray with true fervor the sweet charm and 


of adoration which she directed toward the 
young artist when he wasn’t looking were 
strong visual evidence, corroborating the 
opinion of the artist’s dusky femme de 
chambre when she softly muttered as she 
passed through the room: 

“Good-lawdy, dat great lady sure am 
desp-tly gone on Massa Walter!” 

“And now, Miss Fairly,” spoke Walter, 
after the subject of the sketch had been 
dismissed, “how are things faring with 


you and Sir Percival Glyde?” 
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SIR PERCIVAL GLYDE WINS LAURA’S HAND. 


rare beauty with which your divine face 
is at all times illuminated. No fire ever 
snatched from Fancy by the most facile 
and masterful hand of artist could possi- 
bly do justice to so gloriously divine a sub- 
ject.” 

Laura blushed becomingly at all these 
glowing compliments, and it was evident 
that her young tutor had enthroned him- 
self mightily in her good graces. Her 
manifest solicitude in inquiring after his 
health and the innumerable stealthy glances 


“Very badly, Mr. Hartwright. Do you 
know, if it were not for my devout prom- 
ise to my parents, whose hearts are deeply 
set upon this marriage, I would terminate 
it even today, although the wedding day 
has been set for a fortnight hence.” 

At this response the artist flushed vio- 
lently and a badly suppressed sigh, accom- 
panyifig this demonstration, was sufficient 
to convey to the intujtive instinct of Laura 
the state of his feelings toward her, even 
if she had not faintly divined it long. ago. 
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[In her own heart she idolized the artist 
and loved him as few men are ever loved 
in a lifetime. But her engagement, a legal 
indenture signed and sealed of hand, and 
executed likewise upon honor, could never 
be broken except by mutual consent, so she 
suffered in silence and, without outward 
show, gradually pined her heart away for 
the true love which flourished for her, but 
seemed so unattainable. 

When the artist had given his pupil what 
was to be her final drawing lesson, they 
parted in silence, neither daring to speak 
for fear that their emotions would be too 
clearly conveyed in words. A gentle, mu- 
tual pressure of the hand and then a pre- 
cipitate flight by the fair girl in white, and 
all was over between them. Over, indeed, 
as far as conventionality had decreed, but 
the immutable of a Divine 
strange 
conclusions, and the lives of Laura and 


intervention 


Providence sometimes leads to 
Walter had just begun to reveal one of 
those mysteries of grace which no man was 
ever destined to comprehend. 


In due time the marriage of Laura Fairly 
and Sir Percival Glyde was solemnized 
with great pomp and eclat; it was a na- 
tion-wide event and exploited in the news- 
papers of the day with all the literary frills 
and embellishments so easily supplied by 
the Midas-like potency of pounds sterling. 
Sut what of sentiment? There was never 
a thought of it, and Laura was led pa- 
tiently to the altar like a lamb to the 
slaughter. What though she did not love 
him? What, indeed, as long as conven- 
tionality sanctioned this loveless marriage, 
this union of beauty and the beast? Was 
not that entirely sufficient? Such are the 
wrongs, oh vaunted humanity, which are 
perpetrated in thy name, with the con- 
nivance of the cruel god Mammon. 

Almost immediately after Sir Percival’s 
marriage to the beautiful girl he maneu- 
vered to gain possession of her estate, but 
found that he had a veritable Tartar to 
deal with. The gentle, shrinking little girl 
in white had developed a will of steel, un- 
yielding and unbending. Utterly exasper- 


IN DUE TIME THE MARRIAGE WAS SOLEMNIZED. 
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LIKE A FADED FLOWER LAURA PINED AWAY. 


ated, Sir Percival cast about for means 
of applying physical force to compel what 
he could not secure by cajolery or intim- 
idation. With this purpose uppermost in 
his mind, he consulted his faithful friend 
and ally, Count Fosco, a man equally as 
unscrupulous as himself, but far shrewder 
and more wily and resourceful. 

This man would shrink from nothing 
short of murder and he soon convinced Sir 
Percival Glyde that it was useless to at- 
tempt to break Laura’s unyielding will; 
that she could never be induced to willing- 
ly part with her fortune and that more 
strenuous measures would inevitably have 
to be resorted to. if this end was ever to 
be accomplished. 

“There is only one course open to us,” 
suggested Fosco, “and that is to have 
Laura surreptitiously deported to a private 
insane asylum, without the knowledge of 
any of her friends. We will substitute in 
her place at the mansion an invalid with 
whom I am acquainted and who resembles 
her closely enough to be her twin sister. 
This invalid has but a short time to live 


and at her death she will be buried as your 
wife, with all the pomp befitting a lady of 
such exalted rank. Upon her death you 
will come into possession of Laura’s estate 
under the law of inheritance.” 

“A capital idea,” responded Sir Percival, 
“but are you sure those matters will work 
out as easily as you suggest? Is there no 
danger of Laura’s escape or liberation and 
consequent return to upset all our calcu- - 
lations ?” 

“None whatever,” responded Fosco,. “She 
would be legally dead and after a brief 
confinement none would ever again recog- 
nize her. We would be prepared to de- 
clare her an impostor. You shall inherit 
her fortune, Sir Percival, and I have no 
doubt your kind, resourceful friend, Count 
Fosco, will be duly rewarded. Eh, Perci- 
val? Duly rewarded is the proper term, is 
it not?” 

“Quite correct, my dear Count, quite cor- 
rect. It was never in the heart of Sir 
Percival Glyde to be ungrateful, and yours 
is surely the devotion of a good, true 
friend.” 
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Thus was the plot conceived which was 
to relegate Laura to a private and distantly 
located asylum for the feeble-minded. With 
the help of the wicked Fosco, Sir Percival 
succeeded in having his wife deported as a 
lunatic in the manner planned. For many 
months the young girl languished in the 
isolated mad-house, until anguish and 
worry made her but a shadow of her for- 
mer self. Like a fading flower she pined 
away with the terrible realization that she 
was regarded mentally unbalanced, though 
conscious of being perfectly sound of 
mind. 

In her guarded confinement there.seemed 
little opportunity for escape, and day after 
day she prayed and hoped for deliverance. 
In her moments of uttedespair she would 
call the name of Walter Hartwright and 
implore him to come to her assistance. 
But the young artist was not aware of her 
predicament. He, in common with her few 
other friends, believed her dead and daily 
he visited the grand tomb which Sir Per- 
cival had built in the family cemetery near 
the great mansion in London. At this tomb 
Walter would deposit a fresh bunch of 
violets each day, and offer up a prayer for 
the soul of his beloved departed. 

“Violets were her favorites,” he would 
muse, “for they matched her eyes and her 
sweet modesty. To her the violet was the 
queen of flowers and she was unconsciously 
the queen of my existence.” 

One day, however, Fate proved kind to 
Laura and she managed to elude the espi- 
onage of her attendant while they were 
out in the sanitarium grounds taking a 
walk. After that it was no difficult task 
to escape to a nearby farm house, where 
she was kindly received by an honest and 
sympathetic farmer’s wife, whose heart 
was melted by the pitiful story related to 
her. The sanitarium authorities, appre- 
hensive of the wrath of Sir Percival Glyde 
at the flight of their patient, did not re- 
port the escape, and thus he, as well as 
Count Fosco, remained in utter ignorance 
of the occurrence. 

After Laura had somewhat recovered 
from the distress and confinement she had 
undergone in the sanitarium, and after 
acquiring a full realization of the diabol- 
ical plot of which she had been made the 
unconscious victim, she determined to visit 


London and demand the restitution of her 
rightful position and estate. When she ar- 
rived there, however, she failed to con- 
vince any one of the truth of her story. 
Her changed appearance, as Count Fosco 
had anticipated, and the prevalent belief 
that Sir Percival’s wife had died, mili- 
tated against her chances of recognition. 
No one recognized the frail littlhe woman 
in white until one day, utterly dejected, 
she wandered into the cemetery to inspect 
the wonderful tomb which she heard had 
been erected to the memory of Sir Per- 
cival Glyde’s supposedly deceased wife. 

Sadly she contemplated the splendid mass 
of masonry and was tracing with wonder- 
ing eyes the ornate inscription announcing 
her own demise, when Walter Hartwright 
stepped up to the tomb and deposited a 
bunch of violets upon the marble slab be- 
neath the inscription. Incidentally the 
woman in white attracted his attention. 
Their eyes met, and the intuition of the 
lover at once recognized in the strange and 
changed girl his lost sweetheart. He ad- 
vanced toward her and clasped her in his 
arms, while she, instantly aware of Wal- 
ter’s presence, sobbingly and submissively 
nestled close to his breast in sweet repose 
and contentment. A wonderful calm had 
come over her troubled soul as she thus 
tore away the veil of conventionality and 
at last confessed her great love for the 
artist. 

“T cried for you in vain, Walter, out 
there in the big, bleak mad-house, but you 
were mourning my death as the rest of 
them and did not hear me.” 

“Let us banish our regrets, sweetheart, 
and arise Phoenix-like from the ashes of 
the dead past,’ he responded. “Let us 
turn our faces to the future and invoke 
retribution for those who would destroy 
you for their own mercenary ends. Those 
heartless plotters shall be punished and I 
will devote my life toward righting the 
wrong that has been done to you.” 

They seated themselves upon a rustic 
bench and poured forth into each other’s 
willing ears all the pent-up love of the past. 
Laura brightened up under the radiant 
flush of happiness and aroused indignation 
of the artist’s countenance; caressingly she 
smoothed back his disordered hair and 
basked peacefully in the lovelight of her 
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sweetheart’s eyes, while he lavished upon 
her all the endearments of a most ardent 
wooer., 

Thus they remained for a long time while 
the artist, affectionate and indignant by 
turns, realized fully the task that lay be- 
fore him in matching wits with the wicked 
and resourceful Count Fosco, for he well 
knew that he was the person to be reck- 
oned with. But the Hartwrights, for gen- 
erations, had been a race of fearless. men 





behalf. On the other hand, if they refused 
to accede to his demands, he would de- 
nounce her as an imposter and .again have 
her incarcerated. in the mad-house. 

This threat: was far more potent than 
any act of violence. could possibly have 
been, for Walter. was not aware *hat the 
Count did not evén know, the. abiding place 
of Sir Percival’s wife. Fora time he did 
not dare to make a move in the matter, 
reasoning that discretion was the, better 


LAURA BECAME BUT A SHADOW OF HER FORMER SELF. 


and now, aroused as he was to the exigen- 
cies of a crucial moment, there was no task 
too difficult for him. 

It was not long before Count Fosco be- 
came aware that Walter Hartwright knew 
of the whereabouts of Laura and, finding 
that all his strategy could not locate her, 
he concluded to intimidate Walter. Through 
a hired emissary he falsely represented to 
the artist that he was aware of Laura’s 
whereabouts, but that he would not molest 
her if they ceased their activities in her 


part of valor until a better opportunity 
presented itself. One evening, however, 
Walter performed an act of kindness for 
a native Italian who at once became the 
artist’s grateful friend. In the course of 
an exchange of confidences Walter related 
to him his own difficulties and the Italian 
became greatly interested. 

“You say he goes by the name of Count 
Fosco,” said Walter’s new-found friend, 
“and that he is a countryman of mine. 
Well, the name does not signify much, as 
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COUNT FOSCO WORE A DISGUISE. 


| believe it is assumed; the fact that he 
is an Italian might be of some importance, 
however. You have done me a kindness 
and I shall now try and repay you by 
finding out who this Fosco is and what 
his mysterious motives are in traveling un- 
der such a disguise.” 

“That is very kind of you,” responded 
Walter, warmly pressing the other’s hand. 
“There is only one other circumstance in 
reference to this Fosco which might inter- 
est you. All those who have met him re- 
mark upon the strange liking he displays 
for his pet white mice, of which he has a 
number always secreted about his person. 
They are very tame and come back and 
forth out of his pockets very readily when 
he whistles for them.” 

At this information the Italian’s eyes 
blazed like fire and it was easy to see that 
he was suppressing his emotions with great 
difficulty. 

“White mice!” he repeated meditatively. 
“Well, my dear friend, I can hardly thank 
Providence enough for having met you to- 


day. Rest assured that before another 
fortnight I shall pull the mantle of mys- 
tery from the shoulders of that spurious 
Count and unmask him before the whole 
world. White mice, indeed! Ha! ha! Oh, 
it is glorious how luck favors us at times!” 

When a week had elapsed Walter re- 
ceived a letter from his Italian friend 
which read as follows: 


Dear Friend—I_ have discovered the identity 
of your spurious Count Fosco, and am as highly 
pleased at my success as I know you will be. I 
am enclosing a sealed letter herewith which I 
wish you would personally deliver to the “Count.” 
You will thereupon report to me his answer, 
addressing me as I have indicated on the en- 
closed card. Wishing you success, I remain, 

Your friend, 
Baronl. 


Walter was in high glee to know that 
such splendid progress had been made and 
he at once set out to find Fosco, a task 
which was no easy matter, for the adviser 
of Sir Percival was a man of intense mys- 
tery and quite ephemeral in his move- 
ments. After considerable search, how- 
ever, he observed him on the following 
day, straying in one of the small parks of 
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the Glyde estate. He was amusing him- 
self with his white mice, as usual, whistling 
for them to perform all sorts of curious 
gyrations upon the back of his big, broad 
hand. When Walter approached him they 
scampered away in all directions back into 
the Count’s various pockets. With a bland 
smile of mild surprise Fosco beamed upon 
Hartwright and softly inquired if there 
was anything he could do for him. 

“I have a message for you, Count,” an- 
swered Walter, “and am requested by the 
writer to report to him your answer.” 

“A message?” mused Fosco, “and writ- 
ten in a hand that methinks I have seen 
before, for those characteristic ‘r’s’ can 
never be forgotten.” 

He paled perceptibly as he said this, but, 
when he opened the letter and had perused 
its contents, his face assumed an ashy pal- 
lor and the ponderous form of the big man 
trembled with fear as he leaned against a 
tree for support, to steady himself. For a 
time he seemed completely dazed, but at 
last he turned toward Walter and in a 
pleading, supplicating voice said: 

“Mr. Hartwright, I am at your mercy 
and must capitulate. This letter is the 


_most potent weapon you could possibly 


have used against me. I dare not ignore 
it, for it comes from a member of the 
greatest Italian secret society on earth of 
which I was at one time a member in 
high standing. To reveal its secrets means 
death. This society has sworn to have my 
life for the betrayal of a trust many years 
ago, when I was an impetuous youth and 


had no conception of the consequences of. 


my contemptible deed. Being under sen- 
tence of death, I am now threatened with 
exposure by the writer of this letter, if I 
do not instantly right the wrong which Sir 
Percival Glyde and myself perpetrated 
upon the unsuspecting wife of my friend, 
the girl you love better than life. I am 
ready now to do this, and, if you will ac- 
company me to my room at the mansion, 
I shall present to you documentary evi- 
dence which will restore Laura to her 
rightful estate and social standing, and con- 
clusively expose the perfidy of Sir Percival 
and myself. After doing this I shall be 
permitted to escape, according to the prom- 
ise held forth in this letter.” 

Walter was dumbfounded, but silently 





accompanied Fosco to his quarters in the 
mansion, where the adventurer at once 
proceeded to draw up a lengthy confession, 
supplementing it with documentary evi- 
dence and letters which he gathered from 
various secret recesses of his spacious 
escritotre. 

He worked hastily and feverishly, as if 
in great fear, while Walter sat silently 
contemplating this broken giant, now liter- 
ally brought to his knees by the briefly 
scrawled note from the Italian the artist 
had befriended. It was an amusing spec- 
tacle, this pompous, blustering villain at 
last brought to bay, meek and dejected like 
a condemned villain being led to the gal- 
lows. 

After all the conditions of the Italian’s 
letter had been fully complied with, the 
spurious Count was allowed to depart. 

Walter at once made an appointment 
with Sir Percival Glyde for the following 
day, when he intended to apprise him of 
Fosco’s confession. He then hurried to 
carry the news of what he had accom- 
plished to Laura. She was overjoyed to 
find that at last she would regain her 
rights as mistress of Glyde Manor, which 
had really been purchased with part of the 
proceeds of her own inheritance. The hap- 
piness of Walter likewise knew no bounds, 
although it grieved him to be compelled to 
return the girl-wife to the unscrupulous 
husband she so heartily detested, but 
against whom she forgivingly refused to 
institute criminal proceedings for the 
wrong he had done her. 

On the following day Walter, accom- 
panied by an able lawyer whom he had 
engaged, started out for Glyde Manor. 
When they arrived almost within view of 
the buildings upon the estate, they saw a 
great cloud of black smoke hovering over the 
locality. Accelerating their speed they ar- 
rived just in time to see an army of fire 
fighters getting under control a conflagra- 
tion which had nearly destroyed the main 
portion of the Glyde mansion, and a little 
later they gazed upon all that was earthly 
of Sir Percival Glyde. He had been 
charred to a cinder in the fire, which was 
supposed to have originated in his bed- 
chamber, and to which he had been car- 
ried by his servants only a few hours be- 
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AFTER THE FIRE, 


fore, upon his return from one of his 
habitual debauches. 

With all the pomp befitting the demise of 
a “nobleman,” the meager remains of Sir 
Percival Glyde were laid to rest in the 
identical tomb he had built for his wife. 
There repose his ashes to this day, and 
save for some lumbering owl or the scam- 
pering of rats and mice in the dismal 
echoing caverns of the big pile of masonry, 
no visitors are ever seen to view the 
tomb of the departed. 

After Laura had been restored to her 





rightful estate and the conventional period 
of mourning had expired, she and Walter 
Hartwright were married, and among the 
most highly-prized works of art in the 
Hartwright mansion is a black and white 
drawing of the mistress of the manor, a 
drawing began by Walter Hartwright when 
his wife was his pupil and completed on the 
day of their marriage. 

After the trials and hardships of a cruel 
past they emerged into the glorious sun- 
shine of complete happiness, where we 
trust they may continue to stray until the 
Final Call of the Great Maker summons 
them into the Land beyond the Golden 
Portals. 

One windy, dreary day in November, 
following the date of the marriage of 
Laura and Walter, a Parisian gendarme 
stumbled across the prostrate form of a 
large man in one of the dirty, isolated 
streets of the great French capital. It 
was found that he had been stabbed to 
death and that this was the work of more 
than one assailant. As the body lay upon 
a slab in the morgue it remained unidenti- 
fied, save for the muttering remark of a 
little Italian, who gave one look at the 
features of the dead man: 

“Aha, so they have got you at last, my 
fine fellow. Well, I kept my faith, but 
evidently Paris is not as safe a hiding 
place as London. Count Fosco, you were 
a wily rascal, but forgot to remember that 
while 

“The mills of the gods grind slowly, 

They grind exceeding small.” 


HARKING BACK 


Not only do our moving picture shows present us the news up to date, but they 


hark back into the almost forgotten past. 


The capture of Troy cannot be called news exactly. 


It happened so long ago that 


for a while the world thought Mr. Homer was stringing us when he sang the song of 
this great military achievement of the ancient world and told the story of the workings 
out of love and jealousy long before automobiles were invented. 

The moving picture concern gives us this story in pictures, which is a much easier 
way for the average person to read it than in Latin. 

Language students would not regard it as so great a task if they could study 
Homer by means of the moving picture show rather than with the aid of the Latin 


dictionary. 


That being out of the question, the older ones who have forgotten most of their 


Latin, they are happy to say, will appreciate this chance for a review, but it wouldn’t be 
a bad idea for the average person to brush up so that he may know for certain what 
the pictures are talking about—Rockford (Ill.) Republic. 











THE STARBUCKS 


BY PAUL GRAHAM 


Adapted from the novel of Opie Read of the same name. 
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UNRISE and sunset had lost their 
S beauty in the mind and eye of Mrs. 

Mayfield; cheer and hope had gone 
out of her life and she sat alone in her 
brother’s Nashville home in the evening of 
a wonderful day, and-as the chirpings of 
the sleepy birds came sweeping in through 
the vine-covered windows and the night 
closed down on the working hour of the 
city’s people, Mrs. Mayfield’s thoughts 
wandered to the past—a past that had 
brought sadness instead of joy, for her 
marriage had been a failure. She had con- 
fided in Judge Elliott, her uncle, but he 
failed to arouse her sleeping spirit; she re- 
fused to look upon the world.and the 
people as ever being able to bring happi- 
ness again. Mrs. Mayfield brooded over 
the dissolution of her unfortunate union 
and the strain was beginning to tell upon 
her. 

Life passes by so fast that even love, 
sometimes, fails to heed its warning, and 
so in the case of Mrs. Mayfield, days 
brought only fear to her heart. She want- 
ed love, but she feared again to seek it 
lest her dreams be shattered. She knew 
from her own experience that helpmates 
and soulmates were not always synony- 
mous, so the future looked dreary, and 
despite the little tappings at her heart, 


she pondered and brooded over the un- 
pleasant past. 

In a spirit of mockery, the gay life of 
the city beckoned the woman—for the 
swish of satins, the hum of voices and the 
appeals of music; the gaily decorated ta- 
bles, the bright lights, society and even 
the sham, painted life in the colors of the 
sky and as long as the jollity of the mid- 
night hours lasted, life was life, but when 
the dawn began to creep toward the com- 
ing day, the doubt, the dreariness and 
meaningless effect of it all came forcibly 
face to face with life as it is, and the 
woman whose marriage had proved a fail- 
ure hesitated to wander out into the realm 
that takes the red from the cheeks, the 
brightness from the eye and the smile from 
the face, for the life that asks the soul 
and heart to combine in an effort for joy 
through the average gayety of midnight 
dinners, robs the participants of the best 
one has. Mrs. Mayfield realized this. The 
ache in her heart was becoming unbeara- 
ble and she could not suffer alone; those 
with whom she came in contact felt her 
loneliness and they only added to her 
weariness. 

“Come, now, go out into the open air; 
look up at the nodding stars and think 
how good it is to live,” implored the 
judge, as he patted his sister on the shoul- 
der. “Why, I remember when I went to 
war, my mother thought the end of the 
world was near; she couldn’t see anything 
but death, and poverty and broken’ prom- 
ises; but I just had to go, and I knew 
I’d come home all right, even if I did lose 
an arm. Well, here 1 am and I sure 
have enjoyed living; why, the whole world 
has been like a lovely valentine to me, so 
cheer up and think of what’s in the future, 
forget the past; that can’t be undone. I 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTIONS, 


know it’s unpleasant, so try and see only 
the brighter things; there sure is some- 
thing better ahead for you.” 

“Oh, if I could only think so, brother,” 
wearily replied Mrs. Mayfield, “if I could 
only be a philosopher and see the hurts, 
the pains and the mistakes like you, and 
believe that I shall again know the happi- 
ness and fulness of heart I once knew and 
had, I could find joy even in looking at the 
stars, watching the dawn of day and the 
fall of the rain; I could see hope in all 
things and feel relief from the terror that 
grips at my heart, but I can’t; I can’t; 
please don’t ask me to; it’s impossible; my 
heart is broken and it can’t be soothed; I 
just know I can never again be happy— 
and it wasn’t my fault, now was it?” 

The*judge, stern old veteran that he was, 
found it impossible to answer for a time, 
and when he again tried to point out the 
philosophical way, he failed to bring con- 
solation; his pleadings were in vain, and 
with the parting word that “the future al- 
ways takes care of itself,” he bade her 
good night. 

The next day, the judge’s son, Tom, 


came home after some recent escapades 
that had gotten on his father’s nerves con- 
siderably. Tom meant well, but having had 
his own way from childhood he had 
adopted methods and a life that was a 
detriment to him. Tom was tired of it all, 
he hated the city and its burdensome life, 
full of nothing but a round of pleasures 
that did not satisfy, and he longed for a 
place of quiet. He told his father he 
wanted to go away and begin over again. 
The judge laughed at the idea, but said he 
would confer with his son again. 

Tom was most fond of his aunt and 
when he learned of her great unhappiness, 
he suggested that they both seek forget- 
fulness in the mountains of Tennessee, 
away from the city and away from the en- 
vironments that had been the means of 
bringing them both to this very point of 
restlessness, disappointment, heartaches 
and a longing for the better things of life. 

When Tom approached his aunt on the 
subject, her artist soul seized eagerly the 
opportunity to escape from the fashiona- 
ble boredom of the city life; she was glad 
of the chance to go away from her present 
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conditions and surroundings, but she never 
thought that in going she would find hap- 
piness—she sought only forgetfulness. The 
judge consented to the plan and a few 
days later found the couple in the heart 
of the Tennessee hills and in the midst of 
a civilization so primeval and natural that 
Mrs. Mayfield at once began to see beauty 
in the trees, the waving, nodding flowers, 
the stars, the sky, the moon, and nature 
never seemed so grand before, and she 
was being satisfied, satisfied for the first 
time in months. The farther their jour- 
ney took them into the mountains the more 
secure Mrs. Mayfield felt that she was 
coming into a philosophical mood. 

The sparkling streams gave ripples of 
pleasure, it seemed to Mrs. Mayfield and 
Tom, as they rode along; trees with leaves 
fluttering to the ground waved a welcome 
to the newcomers and the buds and blos- 
some of bursting roadside flowers sent out 
their fragrance as if the whole blue can- 
opy above had been torn asunder and a 
stream of violet tinted dew had been cast 
outward and downward toward two hearts 
out in the wilds seeking rest—just rest and 
peace. 


Jasper Starbuck, the idol of the Tennes- 
see hills, not a large man but, as his neigh- 
bors said, “built after the manner of a 
wildcat, with sinew of iron and nerves of 
steel; a peculiar fellow, never boisterous; 
always kind and with a humor that was 
stronger than his passion and more endur- 
ing than the memory of a wrong,” with his 
young wife, a “tender scold”; Lou, his 
daughter ; an old black mammy and a good- 
for-nothing negro called Kintchin, lived a 
life of the mountains—free to come and 
go, except, of course, when he had trouble 
with the revenue officers. 

And it was up to the Starbuck home that 
Tom and Mrs. Mayfield drove. 

“Tom, this is the place we are looking 
for,” exclaimed Mrs. Mayfield. 

“Yes, this is the place,” came the re- 
sponse from Tom when he espied Lou 
Starbuck in the doorway of the cabin 
home. 

Jasper Starbuck, his daughter, Lou, and 
even the old mammy were adverse to tak- 
ing “boarders,” but when Mrs. Mayfield 
pleaded so eloquently with Jasper, and Tom 
had talked with Lou, the mountaineer con- 
cluded the “newcomers” could remain “if 
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you kin put up with what we do,” he 
laughingly remarked. “But be sure yuh 
give yer right names and we'll do the best 
we kin fer yuh,” he told the city couple. 

Kintchin was ordered to take Mrs. May- 
field’s trunks into the house and Tom and 
his aunt were soon installed in the Star- 
buck home. 

Mrs, Starbuck met the city woman with 
extended hands and a welcome that only 
a woman of the hills can give—whole- 
souled, right from the heart, without even 
a touch of reserve. “Don’t pay much at- 
tention to Jasper,” Mrs. Starbuck admon- 
ished the “boarders,” “but make yerselves 
to home. Lou, kain’t yuh say anything, 
‘stead o’ lookin’ at thet young man all the 
time,” gasped the girl’s stepmother, and 
Lou ran from the house, Tom watching the 
retreating mountain girl with new inter- 
est. 

“The folks from off yander,”’ as the 
Starbucks and neighbors termed Mrs. May- 
field and Tom, put in the first day amus- 
ing themselves by wandering over the hills 
and asking questions of Kintchin. They 
began to enjoy life and the few hours’ 
time among new conditions, environments 
and different people had already led them 
into the belief and hope of a _ better, 
brighter future. 

Jim Starbuck, a nephew of Jasper; coun- 
try preacher, long-legged, awkward, ex- 
tremely diffident, but possessed of a soul 
that reveled in the beauty of all nature, 
and possessing a quaint, backwoods elo- 
quence and a dauntless physical courage; 
a man with a deep interest in all the peo- 
ple, but eyeing them, too, with an air of 
suspicion those from “off yander,” as city 
folks from Nashville and vicinity were 
wont to be termed, was found “mumbling 
beneath the moon” in the evening of the 
day Tom and Mrs. Mayfield arrived. 

“Lost anythin’, Jim?” asked Jasper, 
walking quietly to the preacher’s side. 

“Nothin’ that I ever thought I had, ’les 
it’s my terbacker, an’ I threw thet away, 
Jasper; I’ve given it up.” 

“Then you sure have been hit hard. Yuh 
ain’t findin’ any new pictures on th’ moon, 
be yuh, Jim? Don’t think yuh’ll find any- 
thin’ new up yander?” 

Jim stood silently by, gazed away over 


the hills, started off, then turned and came 
face to face with Jasper. 

“Who's th’ folks, the man an’ th’ woman, 
Jasper?” 

“Them air folks come from Nashville, 
Jim; they jest want a rest, I reckon, an’ 
they ’pear to be all right an’—” 

“Old Satan sometimes puts good clothes 
on his temptations, Uncle Jasper. I don’t 
notice much about the young feller, but th’ 
woman—the woman strikes me hard. When 


. I stare into her eyes, somethin’ jest draws 


me nearer to her; I’ve got to git away from 
here. When she asks me about my church 
up thar in the hills, Uncle Jasper, I’ve got 
to tell her all about it; I can’t help it none. 
Uncle Jasper, I’ve fit and fit and won in 
earthly fights and battles fer th’ Lord, but 
now somethin’ grips me an’ I can’t under- 
stand it. Let’s go into th’ house an’ talk.” 

Together the men of the hills went down 
the path and into the home where Lou, 
Tom, Mrs. Mayfield and Mrs. Starbuck 
were gathered. 

* * * * * * * 


“Whar’s Jasper Starbuck?” 

Lige Peters, mountain bully, blackmailer, 
ruffan, ignorant and uncouth, grabbed 
Kintchin by the shoulder, hurled him 
around and repeated the question. 

“T seed Miss Margaret an’ Miss Lou out 
yander ’while ago,” gasped the black. 

“Say, Kintchin, is thet young feller and 
thet woman yere yit? Well, hurry up, are 
they yere yit? Answer me ’er I’ll mash 
thet head.” 

“What, dis yere head right yere, my 
head? No, suh, I don’t want yuh to mash 
this yere head, suh; no, suh. Yas, suh, da’s 
yere.” 

Lou Starbuck came swinging down the 
path and to where Lige Peters was cor- 
nering Kintchin. The girl was humming a 
tune and happiness radiated over her fair 
features. She saw Peters and stopped and 
turned to go another way. 

“Jest a minute, Miss Lou, I want to 
talk to yuh,” said the bully of the neigh- 
borhood; “won’t yuh sit down?” 

“I’m not tired,” replied the girl. 

“Did yo’ father tell you somethin’ I said 
to him?” 

“Father always has enough to talk about 
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without tellin’ other people’s affairs. Say 
what you want; I’m in a hurry.” 

“What I told him was about you; didn’t 
he tell you?” 

“If what you told father wasn’t good 
you wouldn’t be here to tell me about it, 
so it don’t concern me.” 

“Do you ever think of me?” 

The girl gave Peters a cold stare and 
started off as he called: 

“You are not very polite to leave me 
like thet.” 

The girl stopped and Peters came up to 
her. He saw the anger in her eyes, but he 
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never know each other well enough to 
shake hands,” 

The bully smiled and Lou walked to the 
house. Lige followed. 

Peters inquired for Jasper, found he was 
away, and then he departed, leaving Lou 
Mrs. over his ac- 


and Starbuck worried 


tions. 

“Sh,” whispered Mrs. Starbuck to Lou 
as she saw Tom, Mrs. Mayfield and Jim 
coming toward the house. The faces of 
the three were lighted up as if they had 
been experiencing the happiest time of their 
lives. 
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JASPER GIVES HIMSELF UP. 


fastened his tiger-like eyes upon her and 
in short, quick sentences told her he loved 
her; that he had waited for years for her 
to grow up and now, that she was grown, 
she must listen to his story. 

“You may not think much of me now,” 
he said, “but thet will be changed. A 
woman’s like a mornin’ glory flower—al- 
ways changin’; an’ I know you will learn 
to love me.” 

“Oh, you do,” replied the girl, “well, 
what you know and what’s the truth won’t 
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“You are so easy to please, Mrs. May- 
field,” said Lou when the city woman had 
been seated. 

“Oh, aunt is always that way, Miss Lou,” 
ventured Tom, as Jasper Starbuck opened 
the door and dragged in a gear to be re- 
paired. 

“Gracious alive, Jasper, what do yuh 
mean by bringing thet big thing in yere 
fer? Can’t yuh fix it in th’ barn?” 

“Yep, guess I could; I could sleep an’ 
eat thar, too, but I won’t. But now, don’t 
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scold, Margaret; a man’s not responsible 
fer what he says when he’s talkin’ to a 
woman.” 

“Then you don’t believe, Mr. Starbuck, 
that a woman inspires truth,” spoke up 
Mrs. Mayfield, and Jim leaned over and 
gazed into her eyes as she spoke. 

“Oh, yes, all the putty truths,” replied 
Jasper, and Tom, who, with Lou was 
standing nearby, sang out: “There, aunt, 
he’s meeting you on your own ground.” 

“Yes, in the shade where th’ soft air 
is stirrin’,’ came from Jim as he con- 
tinued to look toward Mrs. Mayfield. 

“Oh, thank you, Mr.—l shall have to 
call you Mr. Reverend,” sweetly returned 
Mrs. Mayfield. 

The big preacher from the hills smiled, 
hung his head and in tones almost inaudi- 
ble said: “Anythin’ yuh call me, ma’am, 
will be music.” 

All joined in a general conversation and 
Jim and Mrs. Mayfield continued to watch 
each other when each thought the other 
wasn’t looking, and Tom and Lou smiled 
and talked and smiled again. 

“Ever see th’ sun rise?” asked Jasper, 


changing the subject a little. “I have seen: 


the moon set,” responded Mrs. Mayfield. 
“An’ so have I,” said Jasper; “I have seen 
the moon set and hatch out the stars.” 

“Yes, and they peeped at one another in 
their heavenly nest until the sun, man-like, 
came and spoiled it all,” remarked Mrs. 
Mayfield. 

Jasper and Margaret gazed at each other 
knowingly; Jim was silent and Tom and 
Lou looked away. 

“{ beg yo’ pardon, ma’am, but yo’ must 
have had trouble. But don’t let thet bother 
yo’ any mo’ than yo’ kin help, fur my ex- 
perience teaches me thet them what haint 
had trouble ain’t had no cause to look 
fur th’ Lord.” 

Mrs. Mayfield felt that it was a “poetic 
situation” and remarked to Jasper: 

“Yes, I have had trouble. Heart-hunger 
is the real poetry of life—heart-hunger and 
heartache; our pleasures are but jingling 
rhymes.” 

“Husband dead, ma’am?” asked the old 
man, ; 

“Worse than that, Mr. Starbuck.” 

“He wan’t hung, was he?” 


“We were separated—divorced,” 
swered Mrs. Mayfield with a sigh. 

“Well, let us hope yuh won’t marry him 
over agin,” said Jasper. 

“No, his heart is black; I shall not marry 
him again.” 

“There is a fountain where his heart 
may be made white,” spoke up _ the 
preacher. 

“But to that fountain 
go,” replied the woman, 
in with: 

“I don’t know much about fountains, but 
I know a good deal about men, an’ I never 
seed one with a black heart thet ever had 
it washed clean.” 

* k x * + * * 


Days passed into weeks and the more 
Mrs. Mayfield was thrown into the com- 
pany of Preacher Jim the more of the 
good in everything, people and nature she 
saw and the mountain pastor’s fearless 
courage, deep kindness and open heart 
charmed the woman. He furnished the 
needed balm for the gentle, wounded na- 
ture of the woman. Tom and Lou, too, 
saw the beauty of the fields, and the moun- 
tains and valleys, and as they wandered 
away day after day over the hills to some 
neighbor or walked along the peaceful 
road or down by the bending creek, they 
grew to more and more understand the 
meaning of life—and of love. 

Love crept, naturally, into the lives of 
the four persons before they realized it, 
but Jasper Starbuck, with his keen eye and 
whimsical humor and broad philosophy, 
discovered the secrets of the two couples. 

“I gad, every time Jim looks at thet thar 
woman he flips a star,’ remarked Jasper 
to Margaret as he slapped himself on the 
knee and broke into laughter as Mrs. May- 
field and Jim started to the postoffice. 
“Th’ po’ feller is plum hit. I gad, when 
yo’ flutter fine calico, even th’ preachers 
come runnin’ with th’ rest of ’em. She’s 
caught him, has Mrs. Mayfield, but he’ll 
suffer an’ say nothin’! It’s mighty hard 
work to wring a squeal outen a Starbuck. 
But she’s a mighty good woman, I kin see 
thet, an’—” 

“Of course, a man thinks every woman’s 
good—but his wife,” spoke up Margaret 
hurriedly. “Yo’ don’t love me as much 
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he would never 
as Jasper broke 
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as yo’ did yo’ first wife, Jasper Starbuck; 
now do yo’? Tell th’ truth?” 

Jasper Starbuck bit his lips, gazed into 
his wife’s eyes and calmly, in slow, deep 
tones, replied: 

“Margaret, air yo’ jealous o’ thet po’ lit- 
tle grave down yander under th’ hill? Yo’ 
never seed her, th’ mother of my two sons 
that went with me to pour out their blood 
fur their country; and when she hearn thet 
they wan’t comin’ back, she pined away an’ 
died and was buried under th’ tree whar 
we seed her standin’, jest befo’ we want 
down beyant th’ hill. Yo’ ain’t jealous o’ 
thet weak little woman, air yo’ ?” 

“Jasper, it’s th’ weak little women thet 
air so strong with th’ men.” 

“But I give yo’ an’ our daughter all the 
love that is in this old heart o’ mine, an’ 
thet ought to be enough,” said Jasper, as 
tears gathered in his eyes. “Did it ever hit 
yo’, Margaret, thet a woman ought to put 
herself in a condition to be loved? Scold- 


in’ don’t fetch out love no mo’ than D’ilin’ 


water’ll fetch out th’ blossoms.” 

“Let’s not quarrel, Jasper, honey,” re- 
turned Margaret as the mist gathered; 
“jest tell me yo’ love me an’ I'll be satis- 
fied.” 

Jasper Starbuck put his arms about his 
wife and pressed her to him and for a 
minute neither said a word. Then Mrs. 
‘Starbuck said: 

“T’ll not be jealous, fer she was the 
mother of soldiers.” 

Lige Peters pushed open the door and 
entered, gruffly calling to Jasper: “Star- 
buck, I want to see you alone a minute; 
right away.” 

“T don’t know as I have anythin’ to say 
to yo’, Lige, but thet door thar allus stands 
open an’ I hain’t in the habit of orderin’ 
folks out of my house. Margaret, yo’ go 
in thar; leave us alone fer a little bit.” 

“But yo’ won’t have any trouble, will 
yo’, Jasper?” 

“Trouble mostly comes to them thet look 
fer it; I ain’t lookin’ fer it.” 

“I’ve got an old-fashioned, single-barrel, 
cap-and-ball pistol that uster to belong to 
a Starbuck,” roughly announced Peters. 

“Yes, an’ a way back yander it killed a 
Peters, too, I have hearn,” added Jasper. 

“I’m willin’ to fergit th’ past, Starbuck.” 








Each glanced at the other as if ready for 
battle. 


“I was yere today an’ talked with Lou; 
I want to marry her,” spoke Peters with 
agitated voice. 

Starbuck nodded his-head negatively. 

“Do yo’ mean to say she won’t marry me 
—if yo’ tell her to?” 

“Thet’s what I mean, Lige Peters; you 
know she can’t love yo’ an’ don’t yo’ want 
her because yo’ think I’ve got a little 
money? Ain’t thet it? When yo’ git right 
down to it, thet’s th’ reason, ain’t it, Lige 
Peters?” 

“Well, ’sposin’ it is money; I reckon I 
know how yo’ come by some of it; yes, I 
reckon I know how yo’ got the most of it; 
I know an’ ole feller about yo’ size and 
age and looks thet has made a great deal 
o’ licker when the sun ain’t shinin.”’ And 
thet fetches me down to the p’int. I have’ 
applied fer appointment as deputy United 
States marshal. Do yo’ know what thet 
means—if I get it?” 

Jasper Starbuck leaned over and looked 
into the eyes of the burly mountaineer. 

“Yes, it means thet I may have to kill 
you, Lige Peters.” 

* x * x * * * 

Jasper Starbuck knew that it was against 


the laws of the United States to make 
whisky, but his father made it and his 
grandfather had done so—and without a 
government license, too. His making it 
was no secret to the government officials, 
but even in their penetration of the hills 
and valleys and deadly mountainous paths 
they were without sufficient evidence to 
warrant arrest, or they were too timid to 
invade the country immediately surround- 
ing the Starbuck neighborhood. 

Lige Peters knew all about the little 
still back of the Starbuck home and he 
designed to use this knowledge in the fur- 
therance of his plans to win Lou Starbuck 
for his wife—and Jasper Starbuck was 
just as determined that he should not, and 
that her love should go to Tom, now that 
he knew his daughter loved the city chap. 
Starbuck realized that if Lige Peters se- 
cured the appointment, it meant trouble 
and, perhaps, death for one or the other. 
Threats of Peters only made Starbuck the 
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more determined against the bully of the 
hills, appointment or no appointment. 

Starbuck was interrupted in his thoughts 
of Peters, the work of the still, of gov- 
ernment license and revenue officers by 
the clear tones of Mrs. Mayfield and the 
deep voice of Preacher Jim, as they rounded 
the corner of the cabin. 

“I’m glad yo’ like this part o’ th’ coun- 
try, ma’am,” Starbuck heard Jim say to 
the woman. 

“Any one to know the dark side of life 
as | do, Mr. Starbuck, must revel here,” 
came the soft response. “There are no 
sneers among the trees, and the tears that 
fall from the flowers are tears of joy and 
not of sorrow. It does not seem that the 
great explorer, Trouble, has ever pene- 
trated this region.” 

“No matter where we go, trouble is just 
in advance of us, ma'am, an’ trouble was 
in th’ garden of Eden, waitin’ fer man. 
Th’ coward may say it came with th’ 
woman, but it was in shape o’ a snake befo’ 
man trod th’ path. A house may be far 
away among th’ hills; it may be kivered 
with vines an’ flowers to sweeten the roof, 
and yit inside thar may be a heart thet is 
smotherin’.” 

Mrs. Mayfield did not reply, but her 
thoughts of today and of Preacher Jim 
mingled so rapidly with the panorama of 
the unhappy events of the past that she 
could not help taking the big fellow’s hand 
in her own and saying: 

“You’re so good.” 

Not far away Tom and Lou were tear- 
ing their way through the gulch that had 
been known to harbor many a still. 

“This just looks like the scenery in a 
theater, doesn’t it, Miss Starbuck?” Tom 
asked Lou. “I don’t know, Mr. Elliott, [ 
never seen—I mean saw—scenery in a 
theater,” replied the girl, and they wan- 
dered on down the valley picking a flower 
here and fern leaf there, until they passed 
out into the path leading to town. There 
they sat down and rested, and there Tom 
told Lou of his past; of his desires for 
better things and of what he had found in 
the Tennessee hills. 

And Lou listened in silence, her own 
heart and an occasional gaze responding to 


the thoughts and words of the man from 
“off yander.” 


* ** of * * *” 2K 


One day the appointment of Lige Peters 
as deputy United States marshal was an- 
nounced. 

Now that Lou had married Tom, and 
Jim and Mrs. Mayfield were husband and 
wife—away on their honeymoon—the lone- 
someness of the hills was felt keenly by 
Jasper and Margaret. Their hearts were 
heavy, but they bore it the best they could, 
Starbuck reassuring his wife of a happier 
future “fer th’ children.” 

“Do you remember, Margaret, what I 
told you Mrs. Mayfield said ’bout Jim? 
Them was nice words; I can’t fergit them. 
‘He comes to me a religion typified, an’ | 
would rather walk over a stony road with 
him than to ride in a chariot with any 
other human bein’.” 

Starbuck heard the news of Peters’ ap- 
pointment from one of the neighbors. “I’m 
sorry; I was in th’ hope he wouldn't git 
oy 

Peters, proud of his appointment and 
boastful, called to inform Starbuck of the 
fact. 

“I didn’t expect to see yo’ agin after 
what passed th’ other day,” said Starbuck 
to the deputy. 

“I go on duty day atter tomorrer; d’ye 
know what thet means?” 

“IT told you long ago what it mout mean.” 

“Starbuck, is thet young feller, Elliott, 
any kin to Jedge Elliott in Nashville?” 

“That’s fer yo’ to find out.” 

“Don’t git mad. I want a thousand dol- 
lars. Air yo’ goin’ to let me have it? 
Answer right now; yo’ know what my of- 
ficial capacity means—an’ I’ll be an officer 
‘fore many hours.” 

“If I had a million, I wouldn’t give you 
a penny.” 

“You'll change yo’ tune ’fore long.” 

“Yes, I mout whistle a dead march.” 

“But not over my body,” shouted Peters. 

“Yes, over yo.” 

“You're a liar.” 

Old Man Starbuck stepped back a space, 
then, stepping forward, slapped Peters in 
the face. 

Peters had his pistol cocked and leveled 
at Starbuck in a second. . 
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“1 COULD HAVE KILLED HIM IN SELF-DEFENSE.” 
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“Just a minute,” said Jasper. 

“Yes, I’ll give you one minute,” answered 
Peters. “If yo’ move I'll kill yo’ in yo’ 
tracks.” 

“An’ if I do move it'll be to kill yo’, yo’ 
scoundrel. I kin kill yo’ as yo’ stand with 
thet pistol leveled at my head; I kin kill 
yo with this yere ax, ’cause yo’ pistol 
won't go off—th’ cap’s off, but I’m a man, 
an’ I won't kill ’til I have ter.” 

* x * * * * * 


Jasper knew trouble was coming; it could 
not be avoided, and he sat in the doorway 
of his home and calmly cleaned and oiled 
his old Winchester. Then he went up 
into the hills and threw himself in the 
tall grass and waited for Lige Peters and 
his marshals to come and destroy the still. 
A flicker of blue rose from the gulch where 
the still was located; Starbuck watched it 
steadily; he knew what it meant—the rev- 
enue men were there, and Lige Peters was 
the leader. He wiped the sweat from his 
brow as he realized that the law had come 
with the torch. He crawled nearer and 
nearer to the old still and until he could 
make out the forms of the men below. 
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Hiding behind a huge rock, he pulled an 
unerring aim on the dastardly heart of 
Lige Peters. But his hand trembled; he 
thought of Lou, and Tom, and Jim, and 
Mrs. Mayfield, and the new relationship 
with Judge Elliott. He fumbled along the 
stock of the old gun until his hand reached 
the lock and he closed his eyes and thought 
of the many men who had fallen beneath 
the merciless rain of that Winchester. 
Then he hurled the gun away from him 
and went down into the midst of Lige 
Peters and his deputies and gave himself 
up—a prisoner. 

Peters lost no time in hustling Starbuck 
to the Nashville jail with little or no cere- 
mony. Starbuck was locked up securely 
and the man who had never before known 
other than boundless freedom was com- 
pelled to await trial with what fortitude he 
could command. 

x * * ok * * * 


In the mountains Tom and Lou heard 
of the arrest, and Tom cheered Lou by 
declaring that they would take him before 
his father for trial and “as soon as I get 
there they'll turn him loose; the governor 
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will do it for me.” The newly-wedded 
pair hurried to the nearest railroad sta- 
tion and boarded a train for Nashville. 
Preacher Jim and his bride heard of the 
destruction of the still by revenue officers, 
of the arrest of Starbuck and, knowing 
something of the nature of Lige Peters, 
they, too, hurried to the defense of Jasper. 


* * * * * * * 


Jasper Starbuck was lead into the pres- 
ence of Judge Elliott for trial. He knew 
the jurist was the father of his daughter’s 
husband but he forebore mention of it to 
the judge, preferring to make his plea for 
acquittal on his own ground—that of being 
an old soldier who had given his blood to 
the country in time of war and who did 
not expect Uncle Sam to take away his 
freedom because he made whisky to give 
to his friends. 

“This is the prisoner, Judge Elliott,” 
said the marshal as he led Starbuck to the 
court’s bench. “This is Judge Elliott, Mr. 
Starbuck,” continued the marshal. 

“T can’t say I’m glad to meet yuh, 
jedge.” 

“Nor I to meet you, under such circum- 
stances. I want you to tell a straight story 
—the truth—nothing else. I see you're a 
soldier, Mr. Starbuck. I’m a veteran of 
the war, too; lost an arm, see?” 

“*Bout all soldiers ’round here, I guess, 
from th’ looks. Reckon I’ve been taken 
into camp.” 

“Yes, but not into the camp of the en- 
emy, Mr. Starbuck,” replied the judge. “It’s 
because of your being a soldier that I grant 
you the consideration of appearing before 
me in chambers and I want you to—” 

“T ask no favors; I didn’t come here to 
beg, yer honor,” cut in the mountaineer ; 
“T want to tell my story in my own way.” 

“Proceed.” 

“Judge, I live ’way back thar in th’ Ten- 
nessee hills; it’s th’ same place my daddy 
lived and my granddaddy lived. One day 
granddaddy an’ his two sons heard th’ 
music of fife an’ drums an’ they went off 
with that air music to New Orleans an’ to 
Jackson. One of them boys didn’t return, 
jedge. Th’ years passed and my own daddy 
an’ my brother was a-workin’ in thet same 
field, jedge, an’ they heard th’ music of 
fife an’ drums, an’ this time Old Mexico 





was steppin’ on Uncle Sam’s feet, an’ my 
daddy an’ my brother didn’t come back, 
jedge. Then my turn come. I married a 
little woman an’ we had two fine boys— 
game boys, jedge. An’ then we all heard 
“more noise—music of fife an’ drum, jedge 
—an’ we all went to war—jest like grand- 
daddy and daddy, jedge. Th’ boys fell at 
Gettysburg, an’ I tuk th’ news to mother 
an’ when she hearn her boys wan’t comin’ 
home, she jest pined away an’ died, an’ 
we buried her under th’ hill at home, 
jedge.” 

The mist was gathering in Starbuck’s 
eyes and the judge looked out of the win- 
dow to the east. 

“Then me an’ Lou, thet’s my daughter, 
lived alone ’til I married Margaret. I 
raised co’n, jedge, an’ I made licker an’ 
nobody never said anythin’ until a scoun- 
drel tuk into his head to give me trouble 
‘cause I wouldn’t ‘low him to marry Lou. 
Then he threatened me ‘less I’d give him 
a thousand dollars, but I’d see him in hell 
fust, jedge!” 

“Please be careful of your language here, 
Mr. Starbuck.” 

“Thet’s my story, jedge; I have nothin’ 
else to tell.” 

“In my heart I feel deeply for you, Mr. 
Starbuck,” said Judge Elliott, “and I 
shall—” 

The door swung open and Margaret 
rushed into the room and flung herself 
upon Jasper’s breast. 

“Jasper! Jasper! Jasper!” she sobbed. 

“This is Margaret, my wife, jedge: don’t 
say anythin’ mo’ while she’s here,” pleaded 
Starbuck. 

“Jasper, I rode an’ walked an’ crawled 
to git yere; to be near yuh. Please don’t 
send me away. I watered th’ flowers on 
her grave under th’ hill, ’cause I knowed 
you'd want it done. Air they goin’ to hang 
yuh, Jasper?” 

“Jedge,” sobbingly pleaded Margaret, 
“he’s th’ best man thet ever lived; don’t 
let him hang; don’t—" 

But the marshal interfered and Mrs. 
Starbuck was taken from the room, and as 
she turned her worn face up to Jasper, he 
leaned down and kissed her. 

“Mr. Starbuck, the only charge I find 
I can hold you on is that of resisting an 
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officer and in so doing, I understand, you 
injured a deputy—Mr. Peters.” 

“It ain’t true, jedge; let me tell yuh 
*bout Lige Peters. I could have killed him 
in self-defense many a time, but I have 
seen enough blood, an’ I don’t want to 
slay any one if I kin help it. When th’ 
raid was made on my still, I clutched my 
gun an’ could have picked Lige Peters off 
without a hitch, but I didn’t, jedge. I sur- 
rendered an’ was standin’ with my hands 
up, when he tried to kill me with a knife. 
No, I didn’t resist arrest; I tried to save 
my own life.” 

“Your honor,” spoke up the marshal, “the 
prisoner speaks the truth; Deputy Peters 
did try to kill him.” 

“Issue an order for the arrest of Deputy 
Peters at once,” commanded Judge EI- 
liott. “Mr. Starbuck, promise me you will 
not make—” 

“My granddaddy an’ my daddy didn’t 
make sich promises to th’ government they 
helped to save,” quickly responded Star- 
buck, reading the court’s thoughts. 

Judge Elliott left his chair, came down 
from the bench and paced the floor in 
deep thought as Starbuck stood bewildered 
—waiting for the verdict. 

“If the marshal does not see you, Mr. 
Starbuck, walk to your liberty; I won't 
sentence you.” 

“And I’ll never see him, your honor,” 
spoke up the marshal. 

“Jasper! Jasper! Jasper!” came the voice 
of Margaret. “Ain’t yuh comin’ fer me, 
Jasper?” 

Starbuck turned, eyed the judge, and 
then walked toward the room where his 
wife was confined. Judge Elliott wiped a 


tear from his eye as he looked down at his 
sleeveless coat and then at Starbuck, as 
if connecting the memories of war with the 
events of the day. 

The silence of the moment was broken 
by the joyful cry of Margaret: 

“Why, where did you all come from?” 

Then the court-room doors were thrown 
open and Tom, Lou and Margaret rushed 
in. “Why,” exclaimed Judge Elliott, “when 
did you get back? Where’s Mary and her 
husband, and where’s your—” 

“Just got back a few minutes ago; I hus- 
tled here to see you about Mr. Starbuck— 
you see he’s my father-in-law,” gasped 
Tom. 

“What!” demanded the jurist, “your 
father-in-law? You're too late, Tom, my 
boy; he is—” 

“Not sentenced!” 

“No; discharged.” 

The judge drew Lou to him and pressed 
a kiss upon her forehead as he took Jas- 
per’s hand and said: 

“The daughter of a soldier—of a hero— 
why didn’t you tell me, Mr. Starbuck, of 
this?” 

“Jedge Elliott, I told my story straight 
an’ it mout have looked like I was a 
cringin’ and beggin’ if I had told yuh this.” 

The door burst open again and Preacher 
Jim and Mrs. Preacher Jim hurried in and 
there was rejoicing in the old court-room 
that had so many times seen tragedies un- 
der the iron rule of Judge Elliott. 

“I knowed everythin’ would be like th’ 
bees and th’ honey agin, sometime, an’ thet 
you all would find peace in th’ hills of Ten- 
nessee,” said Jasper, as he took the hands 
of Jim’s wife, Tom, Margaret and Lou in 
turn. 


GREAT BENEFIT SEEN 


The moving picture show has come to be the most popular of any amusement enter- 
tainment we have, and while they have been severely criticised, yet it must be admitted 


that they are a great benefit in many ways. 


Many of the pictures are educational, many illustrating scenes in history, stories 
in books and nearly everything that the people are interested in. Take the Niagara 
Is, to see it in a moving picture gives a trueFalls. To those who have never seen the fal 


conception of that great natural scene. 


The moving picture show not only entertains and amuses, but it develops the intel- 
lect, and it is regarded today as one of the best educational propositions we have.—Frank- 


fort (Ind.) Times. 
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JACK W. KERRIGAN 


N an Akron, Ohio, picture theater, two young ladies watched a “Flying A” subject 
| flash across the screen. “Do you see that handsome, curly-headed fellow in the part 

of the lover?” asked one. “Well, he sent me a box of candy one day last week.” 
ller friend turned and regarded her in fine surprise. “Indeed,” she murmured. “He sent 
me one, too, and it wasn’t cheap stuff, either.” 

Your interviewer stepped into the studio at Santa Barbara one morning recently, and 
found the small form of Pauline Bush shaking with wrath. Attired in short riding skirts, 
a wide hat and buckskin leggings, she paced the floor impatiently. “Dear me,” she said 
appealingly, “when wi/l that man finish with his eternal letters? Here we are almost 
thirty minutes late with Producer Dawn storming his head off twenty miles away and 
Jack still writing. He really should have two private secretaries.” 

An instant later the hero of a hundred dramas entered the room, his arms laden 
vith boxes and his pockets bulging with letters. He dumped them unceremoniously on 
the office table, and calling a boy, turned to me. 

The interviewed-one calmly smiled. He also was attired from his handsome head 
to his feet in typical cowboy costume. He wanted to know how I liked Santa Barbara. 
|! was about to reply that I hadn’t come to be interviewed myself, when a stable boy 
announced three horses. Urged by the impatient Miss Bush, we soon found ourselves 
hitting the dusty road at a merry clip toward the distant hills. 

“Interview Warren Kerrigan,” was the editorial instruction, but then the editor 
doesn’t know Warren Kerrigan. If you want the least possible satisfaction, go to 
Jack. He wants to talk about everything but himself. I gave up in disgust and later 
in the afternoon I found Miss Bush sitting alone under a ledge of rock awaiting her 
“call.” It was then that I accumulated some vital facts concerning that popular idol. 
Incidentally, I was getting the opinion of one who should know him best and, please 
remember, a decidedly feminine viewpoint. 

“Let it be known,” said Miss Bush, “that Jack Kerrigan does not care for girls. 
[f you establish that fact good and hard, maybe he won't receive so many letters and 
we'll get more work. You can also say that Jack has a sweetheart whom he is more 
enraptured with than any other soul on earth. That’s his mother; and there you have 
the answer to your question of what he does with his leisure time. 

“Now. we haven’t very much leisure time, you know, for we work nearly always 
out of doors and only when the sun shines. If you came to Santa Barbara on a cloudy 
day and wanted to find Jack Kerrigan in a hurry, you should head straight for his home. 
You’d find his mother on the door-step and Jack and just the ugliest-looking bull-dog 
imaginable.” 

I found out some other interesting things. Jack owns quite a bit of choice real 
estate and farm lands in Southern California. He has had a wide experience on the 
stage, is related to the illustrious Clay Clement, now dead, and loves his motion-p#&ture 
work above all things but his mother. 
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FLORENCE LAWRENCE 


Florence Lawrence is a Tomboy. 


She told me so herself over in her dainty boudoir at the Victor studios, and she 
had to repeat the charge twice because from every corner of the cozy blue and white 
room with its colonial rag rugs and flowered cretonnes there was an echo of the girl- 
woman so many of us have laughed with and cried over. 

What, you didn’t know they had blue and white boudoirs in motion picture studios? 
As a rule they don’t, but Miss Lawrence is an exception to the rule. It is just as 
natural for this little lady of the “movies” to surround herself with beauty as it is for 
her to breathe. 

“T adore everything beautiful,’ she said, curling herself up in a corner of the big, 
blue couch. “I want to look at beautiful pictures, and hear beautiful music, and meet 
beautiful people.” 

She sighed an awful big sigh for such a small girl and one of the pale gold curls 
she had tucked away in the grow-up knot at the back of her head escaped and wrig- 
gled across her shoulder. Then the whole mass of them followed suit and the most shim- 
mering shower of gold you ever saw hid the flash of a pair of twilight-blue eyes. 

“There, I told you I was a tomboy and I still am. Just when I try to be dignified 
and serious, down comes my hair. You know I was a gang leader once. It was when 
[ was a little girl at my home in Buffalo, and I had all the boys in my crowd scared 
to death because I was the champion rough-and-tumble fighter of the neighborhood. 
For a long time I had a burning ambition to drive a coal wagon. The horses looked so 
big and strong and I thought it would be so much fun to sit up on the bouncy seat and 
hold the lines over their broad backs.” 

Listen, fans. Demure Florence Lawrence, who looks so utterly feminine on the 
screen, used to be a baseball star before she became a luminous planet of the photoplay. 
One thumb and a nose were broken in the dust of the diamond, and after they were 
restored to their former perfect contour, the family physician persuaded his favorite to 
retire to the safe side of the wire netting, where she may be found in odd hours winning 
honors as a cheer leader. 

Miss Lawrence told me her favorite role since fame and fortune placed her at the 
top of the list of Victor players. It is the heroine of the mountains in “After All,” a 
dextrous blending of light and shade such as only an artist of supreme sympathy and 
understanding could execute, and which the real life heroine made positively radiant. 
Maybe it was because the girl of the mountains was a bit of a tomboy. Eh, what? 
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at one of the big Independent stu- 

dios. All the actors and actresses 
were on hand but one—she was the one 
necessary for the staging of the play. The 
director waited and waited, and fumed and 
fumed—like all directors do—but still Miss 
Capable One did not appear. “We'll put 
on something else,” called the director to 
the scene shifters. Then Miss Capable 
One rushed in, out of breath and excitedly 
exclaiming: “I just could not get here on 
time; I washed my hair and I had to wait 
until it dried—” 

“That'll do!” shouted the angry director. 
“If you haven’t the money to get your hair 
washed and have it sent to you when it’s 
dried, I’ll lend you the price; the hair’s 
not your—” 

But he didn’t finish the sentence. 
rehearsal was on. 


Ries was called for 10 a. m. 


The 


*x* * * 


“The Apple of Paris,” a dramatic word- 
less drama in three scenes, written and 
staged under the direction of Sig. Aurelio 
Coccia, is being produced on the American 
vaudeville stage. The plot is laid around 
“Odette,” an adventuress, cleverly por- 
trayed by Mlle. Minni Amato and her sup- 
port in this wordless play is strong. Nine 
persons are in the cast. The playlet opens 
in “Odette’s” richly furnished boudoir and 
is carried through her apartments; in one 
scene the “UWance of the Rose” is given. 
The story ends in the woods; a duel bring- 
ing death to the lover of the adventuress. 
The whole play is cleverly staged and act- 
ed; the costuming is elaborate, yet every 
year Independent film manufacturers re- 
lease one and two-reel features far su- 
perior in action, plot, portrayal costuming 
and stagecraft to “The Apple of Paris.” 
Wherever “The Apple of Paris” is wit- 
nessed the comparison between the play 
and the featured motion picture drama be- 
comes the stronger in favor of the film 


production. 
x * * 


One hundred years ago our great grand- 
fathers were not familiar with bananas, 
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olives or pineapples; our great grandmoth- 
ers had no baking powder, granulated sugar 
or flavoring extracts; refrigerators and ice- 
cream freezers were not available; no 
breakfast foods, potted chicken and ham 
were to be had; there were lots of flies, 
but no screens or fly paper; clothes were 
made by hand and clothing, shoe and fur- 
niture stores were unheard of; no elec- 
tricity and no oil were to be had; the 
steamboat was in its infancy and the rail- 
road engine was not invented; there were 
no postage stamps, no telephones, no tele- 
graph, no wireless telegraphy; amusements 
were scarce, there being no merry-go- 
rounds, skating rinks; no vaudeville, no 
circuses, no talking machines and few the- 
aters—and no moving pictures. Now mo- 
tion pictures are everywhere; they bring 
foreign scenes and plays to America and 
Yankee plots and scenes are taken abroad; 
what is done in San Francisco today is 
reproduced, lifelike, in New York City a 
few days later. As the steamboat, power- 
ful plodder of streams, was in its infancy 
one hundred years ago, so, today, elec- 
tricity, moving pictures and aircraft are 
simply in the embryo stage. 
* * * 


A classic photoplay drama was being 
shown at one of the Chicago picture play 
theaters recently; classic music was used 
throughout the production. At one part, 
the orchestra played the strains of the 
“Anvil Chorus.” “In. what is the ‘Anvil 
Chorus’?” asked one theater patron of 
another. “I think it belongs in the black- 
smith shop,” calmly replied the other, not 
catching the exact question of the first 
patron. 

* * * 
€ Resonate and Taft in moving pictures, 
now being shown throughout the country, 
attract larger crowds in many places than 
the presidential seekers do themselves. 

* * * 

A Pittsburgh real estate man was build- 
ing a moving picture playhouse. He had 
a thirty-foot opening on a prominent 
street. To make the revenue greater, he 
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planned to use only fifteen feet for an en- 
trance and use the other half for a store- 
room, thereby getting rental money in ad- 
dition to his entrance admission to the 
theater. A contract was made with a shoe 
man to take the store space at a big rental. 
Then the owner cast about for a man to 
lease the theater. 
when the moving picture man saw only a 
fifteen-foot opening he balked. “Why, I 
can afford to pay more for that other fif- 
teen feet than the shoe man,” he declared. 
The real estate man laughed; he said the 
picture business would not warrant his 
making such a lease. The picture man was 
persistent; he paid extra for the shoe man 
to relinquish his part of the building, and 
a thirty-foot entrance to the theater was 
the result. In fifteen months, besides his 
profit from the theater proper, he figured 
he had made $4,000 by having the extra 
fifteen feet for entrance. 

ee * * * 

Some of the latest feature films now be- 
ing exhibited are the following: “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” “Italian- 
Turko War,” “Rip Van Winkle,” “Rameses, 
King of Egypt,” “Don Juan and Charles 
V,” “Siege of Petersburg,” “As You Like 
It,’ “The Garden of Allah,” “Regenera- 
tion,” “Society Life of Paris,” “Lights and 
Shadows of Chinatown,” “The Resurrec- 
tion,’ “Deadwood Dick,” “Sapho,” “The 
Traitress,’ “In the Land of the Lions,” 
“Rodeo,” “Caprices of Fortune,” “The 
Sergeant’s Boy.” 

* * * 

Moving pictures depicting the theft of 
the noted French painting, “Mona Lisa,” 
witnessed ky Chicago detectives, led to the 
arrest of three New York “gunmen” on 
the charge of stealing $10,000 worth of 
films in the metropolis. The men con- 
fessed and the films were recovered. 

* * * 

The Thanhouser Company has taken the 
initiative among both the Independent and 
Licensed manufacturers in releasing a 
1,500-foot reel of pictures, “Miss Robinson 
Crusoe.” The time is not far distant when 
producers will release stories naturally re- 
quiring over 1,000 feet; let the play de- 


He found him, but 


mand what length it desires to portray its 
theme without “cut-outs” and present the 
subject in a tone and length corresponding 
to its natural requirements. 

* * * 

For “The Battle of Lake Champlain” . 
several score of Indians from the village 
of Caughnawaga are rehearsing. The aim 
of the producers of “The Battle of Lake 
Champlain,” the British-American Film 
Company, is to give to photoplay admirers 
a glimpse of the real red man; real In- 
dians acting in a play that requires just 
Indian tactics and Indian life. 

* * * 

Photoplay opera is a recognized fact. 
At the Scala theater, London, Kinemacolor 
motion pictures of Gounod’s “Faust” are 
being produced to the accompaniament of 
an augmented orchestra, which plays the 
operatic score in as nearly its entirety as 
is customary in the “legitimate” perform- 
ances of “Faust” outside of France. Thea- 
tergoers have taken to the pictures and 
operatic music accompanying them; the 
stamp of approval is shown in the increased 
attendance. 

* *k * 

For a long time, in fact, ever since the 
introduction and perfection of moving pic- 
tures as a means of instructive amusement, 
it has been in the minds of all those in- 
terested to find a method of producing 
them in colors of nature by cheaper means 
than hand or machine coloring, or the em- 
ployment of special apparatus, greater 
rapidity of projection, increased light, and 
other conditions different from those al- 
ready in use in the average moving pic- 
ture theater. It would seem that now this 
condition has» been met by the invention 
of cinecolorgraphy by Arturo Hernandez- 
Mejia, of New York City, who has pro- 
duced some wonderful pictures in colors 
upon a single film, which, when projected, 
surpass in brilliancy and correctness of 
colors anything that has so far been shown 
upon a screen from a moving picture ma- 
chine. 

The simplicity of the process is the most 
interesting feature, particularly when you 
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take into consideration the great difficul- 
ties which had to be met in order to recon- 
cile the present state of the art of color 
photography with the modern requirements 
of perfection in the production of moving 
pictures. 

The pictures shown on the screen, while 
lacking perfection and evidently out of 
perfect register, owing to two films being 
used for illustrating purposes, unmistak- 
ably presented a wide variety of colors and 
tints, and we look forward with interest 
to the future progress of this new process, 
which, if successful, will completely revolu- 
tionize the art of moving picture repro- 
duction. 

Mr. Hernandez-Mejia has favored us 
with a simplified description of his process, 
as follows: 

Suppose the subject photographed be a 
Venezuelan flag, the colors of which are 
yellow, blue and red, with white stars in 
the blue field. Photographed through a 
special camera, fitted with means for se- 
curing through lens, prisms and filters, 
negatives which contain two separate neg- 
atives, one taken through a screen of 
practically a blue-green color, and the other 
through a screen apparently red, though 
absorbing other necessary rays. A print- 
ing machine of ingenious construction ac- 
curately registers the two negatives taken 
in such a way that they allow the plac- 
ing between them of a specially prepared 
positive film, coated on both sides with a 
sensitive emulsion of suitable thickness. 
Upon clamping together, the green nega- 
tive on one side, the unexposed film coated 
on both sides in the center, and on the 
other side the red negative, and the whole 
being exposed so that the light strikes on 
both sides through windows, provided for 
that purpose, a positive transparency is ob- 
tained on each side of the two-side coated 
film, which is now a colorgraph. On one 
side it will have the impression from the 
green screen negative, and after develop- 
ment and fixing, the silver image on that 
side is rendered red by chemical action; 
the gelatine on that side is, if desirable, 
dyed a contributing color. Provision is 
made during this process for preventing 
the chemicals from acting on the side op- 


posite to the one under treatment. Satis- 
factory coloring having been obtained on 
one side, the other side is treated in a 
similar manner, the silver image obtained 
through the red screen negative being re- 
duced chemically to a blue-green color, 
complementary to the red screen through 
which it was taken. The gelatine of this 
side may also be dyed a contributing color. 
Upon examining the positive two-faced 
colorgraph thus obtained, we find that 
where the subject photographed (a Ven- 
ezuelan flag) showed a red bar, the green 
screen side shows strong red coloring on 
this bar, and the red screen side shows lit- 
tle or no green (in fact, if the screen has 
done its work properly there should be no 
color at all on the green side where the 
bar is photographed, excepting in the folds 
or shadows). Where the flag showed yel- 
low, the green side has a slight impression 
of green, which viewed by holding it to 
the light loses its blue components by the 
same being absorbed by the mezzo-tint of 
red on the opposite side, showing to the 
eye on the screen an impression of yellow. 
Where the color of the flag is blue, a sim- 
ilar condition exists, enough green and 
enough red being combined by the action 
of the filters and the dyes and the chem- 
ical changes above described to give the 
eye a most distinctly vivid blue sensation. 
In the blue band of the flag several large 
white stars were found by the lens and 
the screens, and while affecting both nega- 
tive plates alike, the positive obtained 
shows clear glass or celluloid at that point, 
allowing white light to reach the screen 
unobstructed. At other points of scenery 
close to the flag, flag-pole, buildings, etc., 
the automatic action of screen secured 
pleasing color effects, the green of trees, 
shrubbery, plants, etc., being particularly 
brilliant, while red flowers and roofs of 
tropical houses showed a clear red color. 
The projection on the screen of these col- 
orgraphs makes one doubt the fact that 
there are only two principal colors, prac- 
tically green and red, used in making these 
transparencies, until we examine separately 
the two images in conjunction with the 
negatives that produce them. 








REFLECTIONS OF THE CRITIC 


ITH the clear crisp air and the 
W delicious odor of frosted leaves 
and grass comes Thanksgiving 
Day, the day when our Pilgrim Fathers 
first offered thanks for their safe voyage 
into this new country, which has been 
blazed forth in achievement since that 
memorable day in the year 1620. 

Let us lift our voices in one accord on 
this glorious day and thank God for the 
many things that He has given unto us 
and make the day worthy of the name it 
carries, 

Just think of the numerous inventions 
that have come to the brain of man; of 
the countless kinds of pleasures that have 
been originated; and the many fields of la- 
bor and progress that have opened to give 
employment for every class; and then real- 
ize that Thanksgiving Day is something 
more than a time to stuff ourselves on tur- 
key and pumpkin pie or see the clashing of 
the gridiron warriors, who fight for the 
glory of their Alma Mater. 

Let us thank God for the Motion Pic- 
ture, which has made possible the enter- 
tainment of thousands and_ thousands, 
whose idleness might breed crime; for the 
millions and millions of little children, 
whose brain is in the process of making 
and who worship at the shrine of the 
“Movies ;” and for the broad field it has 
started for civic and domestic reforms, 
which in showing itself to the citizens, the 
mother and the father, starts a current of 
public and home opinion that brings re- 
- sults. 

Let us voice our heartfelt thanks to Him 
who has made everything possible, and 
join in the universal cry, “Better Thoughts, 
Better Deeds and Better Civilization.” 





Last month, Mr. Exhibitor, you were 
somewhat neglected on account of the great 
stir in the Motion Picture World, but this 
month we hope to give you as many valu- 
able hints as we can and those which we 
think will mean success to you. 


In the first place, did you ever stop to 
consider your own daily program, to dis- 
cover just what classes of films you were 
accustomed to receive? 

A great many times the exhibitor never 
pays much attention to the films he re- 
ceives, but goes ahead and advertises as 
soon as he gets them. This is indeed a 
poor policy, for he is not only neglecting 
his proper duty to the public but also let- 
ting a score of pictures speak entirely for 
themselves. 

Every exhibitor should take a trade pa- 
per and be “right up to snuff” on any pic- 
ture that comes out; be able to tell in a 
minute how old the films are he is getting; 
just what the critics say about them and be 
able to remember some of the plots. Then, 
when he advertises he can honestly express 
what he knows, without taking a chance. 

Not long ago an exhibitor in a rather 
small town explained to a friend that for 
some reason or other his patrons liked a 
certain brand of films and wondered why 
they did. 

Can you imagine just such a type of ex- 
hibitor; a man whose greed for the al- 
mighty dollar blinds him to his duty? 

Get into the game! Study every feature, 
and when someone asks you, “Who is 
that?” tell him without hesitating and drop 
a little reminder that the man who at- 
tracted his notice ,is a star having thou- 
sands of admirers all over the country. _ 

Read the review of every play, then when 
you chance to get it yourself, show the peo- 
ple that you have something good. 

Another thing, Mr. Exhibitor, acquaint 
yourself with the film exchanges to such an 
extent that they will send you the best they 
have. Make them understand that your pa- 
trons will not stand for any poor stuff. Bid 
in advance for features or other films that 
offer a chance of bringing the people to your 
theater. 

A close observation of the current news 
on the film business offers every exhibitor a 
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chance to make extra money, if he is pro- 
gressive enough to take the chance. 

Of all things you do, mix your program. 
See to it that you don’t have three or four 
Indian pictures, tragedies or comedies on 
the same day. Have one of each, if possible, 
or, if your patrons are in favor of any cer- 
tain style, give them a couple of reels of it 
and alternate to suit everyone. 

By showing the patron that you are in- 
terested in what he likes, you are keeping 
his trade and he will boost you every chance 
he gets. 





We have had numerous inquiries to this 
department regarding the music for thea- 
ters. This is a question that has caused a 
storm of comment from every side and 
some are even inclined to favor having no 
music. 

There must be music, if you desire to 
build up a trade, for there is something 
soothing and restful about it that delights 
an audience, especially when a picture itself 
lacks interest. We were created to ap- 
preciate some form of music and a theater 
without it would be like the circus without 
its brass band. 

But the music must needs be good or else 
it would be worse than not any. To sit ina 
theater and be entirely interested in some 
virile drama and have the pianist suddenly 
strike a discord is just like having someone 
jostle you. It jars on you in such a manner 
that you lose your good humor at once, and 
that will spoil the picture for you. 

A good piano player is all that you need, 
but he or she must be an artist. She must 
make a study of the films as well as her em- 
ployer, and see to it that the music will suit 
every action. 

Not long ago the editor of this depart- 
ment had the good fortune to attend a pic- 
ture show where the man at the piano was a 
perfect cog in the motion picture machin- 
ery. A complete master of classical music, 
and popular as well, he played with a dash 
and fire that made the pictures fairly speak. 

Did you ever attend a show where it 
pleased the restless girl pianist to let some- 
one die to the tune of “Alexander’s Rag 
Time Band,” or have the brave hero make 
a thrilling rescue to “Everybody's Doing 
It?” Such seems too absurd to be true, 
yet cases are known that were even worse 


than that. For instance, a well known au- 
thor attended a show in a large city that 
announced a thrilling war drama. Imagine 
his surprise, as the spectacular battle scene 
flashed upon the screen, when the orches- 
tra struck up, “My Hero.” 

Don’t keep a pianist who tries to “fake” 
music, for he is only making the audience 
groan. No one appreciates some amateur’s 
attempt to imitate the latest song hits of 
some musical show when he has merely 
heard them. 

Some exhibitors have tried mechanical 
music, but even that can never be set just 
right to suit the film and, as the object now 
is to produce realism, you can hardly ac- 
complish that unless you comply to the 
latest rules set out by those who make a 
study of the business. 

In large cities you see orchestras in the 
theaters, which adds greatly to the interest 
of the patrons, for so many effects can be 
vividly produced by a variety of stringed 
instruments. 

Did you ever enter a large church or ca- 
thedral and hear the deep, penetrating 
tones of the pipe organ? How it charmed 
you and preserved the air of grandeur to 
the sacred structure. 

Some progressive exhibitors have made 
use of the pipe organ and if you were to 
enter one of their theaters you would note 
there a very different acting audience than 
in most places. 

The usual buzz of petty conversation 
and ill-mannered comment upon the films 
are absent, while everyone sits in a reverie, 
indicating a profound interest. 

Remember that good music is a treat, 
but picture patrons have no patience for 
the amateur. 





Not long ago the editor of this depart- 
ment advocated the extensive use of sub- 
titles and the showing of the cast upon 
the screen as a benefit to the picture pa- 
tron, which stand was fiercely attacked by 
several, who profess to be well informed 
upon the subject. 

Dear reader, we will leave it to your 
judgment as to which should be accommo- 
dated; the public who support the business 
or the film company to which such a plan 
would mean a little more effort and ex- 
pense. 
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“The public, of course,” is the answer. 
“It is their entertainment.” 

Just for experiment, we took two thea- 
ters in a city with high class patronage and 
put the subject, “Which do you like bet- 
ter—plays showing the cast on the screen 
and plenty of titles or those without,” to a 
vote on a Saturday night when both houses 
were filled. One place had 1,029 people, 
who voted 890 in favor of casts and titles, 
about 50 “no,” and the rest did not vote at 
all, while in the other place there were 450 
and the vote stood unanimously in the af- 
firmative. 

Now I wonder if the prominent critics 
will believe that the model film should have 
few or no titles and no cast? 

Perhaps it is a model film in the fact 
that it suits the director or producer. It 
eliminates a lot of trouble and work, but 
are we making films today for the pleasure 
there is in it? or to please the public? 

We challenge anyone to put the same 
question to a test in ANY city and pro- 
duce different results. 





With the advent of the Moving Picture 
Weekly comes the nearest approach to film 
interest that has been attempted. 

The busy workingman, whose labor ab- 
sorbs his spare time and mental activities, 
has no chance to read the current news and 
post himself on questions of vital import- 
ance that come up all over the world, but 
the Animated or Gaumont Weekly that 
comes out every week covers well the im- 
portant happenings that interest mankind. 

Mr. A goes to his favorite theater. All 
day long he has been figuring on a lumber 
deal and figures dash before his eyes, mad- 
ly trying to rob him of any peace or pleas- 
ure. He sees some drama, but yet that 
price of lumber runs through his mind. 

All of a sudden, the Animated or Gau- 
nont Weekly flashes on the screen and we 
see Mr. A straighten up in his seat and 
awaken from the stupor. He sees the op- 
erations of some gigantic dredge and steam 
shovel; the great railroad accident, where 
car after car was piled into a river; the 
principal nominees for the presidency of 
our country in their various pastimes; the 
splendid exhibition of Yankee athletes, 
showing the spirit that won in the Olympic 
Games; and other vitally interesting sub- 


jects that make one forget his troubles. 
His body gradually relaxes from the rigor 
of super-nervous contraction and _ thrills 
with a stimulus of excitement. 

Then, too, the women see the latest styles 
in French millinery, tailoring and hair 
dressing, where fashions truly originate, 
and if anything will interest a woman of 
any class it is fashions. 

It is the wise exhibitor who will have a 
regular night, once a week, for exhibiting 
a weekly and advertise it in such a way 
that people will expect it and regularly 
see it. 

There is only one bad feature of the 
weekly and that is the lack of them. There 
should be at least two more in both Li- 
censed and Independent fields, for so much 
is going on every day, all over the world, 
that the present facilities only afford us a 
chance of seeing a small per cent of it. 

Build up the interest in current news and 
preserve the Motion Picture Weekly as a 
feature. 





Despite the rapid and marvelous growth 
of the Motion Picture as a popular form 
of entertainment, still there are a few who 
persist in slandering it and trying to asso- 
ciate it with all evils. 

Who can be so narrow-minded that he 
will criticise as clean and educational a 
feature as the Moving Picture? No one 
but a crank, a little red-combed rooster, 
crowing on his own mound of egotistical 
ignorance. 

Not long ago a man was heard to say, 
“If I ever get into the state legislature, I’! 
show those moving pictures a thing or two! 
I'll teach the grafters to pollute the minds 
of our children and rob our pocketbooks!” 

It is a lucky thing that such men as he 
never get into the limelight as public ser- 
vants, for he who begrudges a nickel for 
pleasure and entertainment would never be 
progressive enough to help run the affairs 
of a state. 





On November 4th will occur perhaps the 
greatest election day that has dawned in 
the history of this great nation, a day on 
which every man who is interested in the 
welfare of our great country will go to 
the polls and help decide the great issues 
that are facing us. 

The motion picture, which is an infant 
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as compared with the politics of our coun- 
try, is further advanced toward perfection 
than political issues, in the fact that it is 
the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple. 

Whenever we assemble on November 4th 
to support a platform that means us, you, 
and I, and he, and all our progeny, then 
will politics have a good foundation. 

It has been a good “stunt” for each party 
to have their leaders pose before the cam- 
era and then send the films all over the 
country, for, as with the actors, so with 
the statesmen, their personalities radiate 
from the screen and create an _ interest 
amongst people who perhaps never even 
know what the nominees for president 
looked like and are representing a party 
through inheritance. 


IF THOU WOULD’ST BE WEALTHY 
AND WISE, 

ALL THINGS COME TO HIM WHO 
WILL ADVERTISE. 

Why don’t you advertise more freely, 
Mr. Exhibitor? 

It would seem as if you were afraid to 
voice your trade. 

Did you ever stop to think what adver- 
tising means to you?) What would the big 
packing companies be without publicity or 
the famous scouring products be without 
reputation ? 

Get more newspaper space and give your 
films good, snappy write-ups, or, if the 
cost is too much, club with the other ex- 
hibitors and buy a large space. Get it by 
yearly contract and save 30% or 40% on 
your money. 


If you advertise freely you are making 
friends with the editors and they will boost 





your theater and refuse to print any slan- 
derous articles against you. Be liberal 
with complimentaries to those connected 
with the press, for they will circulate 
boosts in every community. 

In a certain city of 9,000 population, 
there are estimated to be 2,600 homes and 
the town supports two dailies, one of which 
has a circulation of 2,400 and the other 
2,300, which shows that a very small per- 
centage of the people do not take a paper. 

Now, if an exhibitor were to advertise 
in either or both of these papers, he would 
reach practically every home, for those not 
taking a paper would either read _ their 
neighbor’s sheet or hear of such items over 
the proverbial back-fence. 

This does not imply that the exhibitor does 
not know enough, nor will not take steps 
along the mentioned line, because most of 
them are highly competent and are ever 
watchful for improvement. For them this 
is intended as an incentive or an impetus 
for further advancement. 

Whenever an advertising scheme presents 
itself, grab it, investigate it, and if it looks 
good, nail it right on the head. You can’t 
lose anything by being progressive, and 
every time you take a chance, you are 
bound to learn something to your advan- 
tage. 

The national and local organizations of 
exhibitors have had a marked effect upon 
the quality of films produced and the 
former are exerting an invisible power 
toward better conditions. 

When broad-minded and progressive men 
organize to build up and protect a national 
industry, the film companies will hearken 
to their demand and the minor exhibitors 
will soon fall in line and help put the 
business upon a firm and lasting founda- 
tion. By Raymonp L. ScHRocK. 
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GUY MANNERING 


RELIANCE 


UY MANNERING is present at the 
(> birth of Harry Bertram, the heir 
to the Bertram estate. Meg Mer- 


queen of the gypsies, living on the 
Bertram estate, is also present, and by con- 


riles, 


sulting with the stars they cast the young 
heir’s horoscope. This shows he will have 
much trouble and misfortune during his 
life, holding forth until he reaches his 
twenty-first birthday. Several years pass. 
The older Bertram is made justice of the 
peace. With this new authority he at once 
takes action against the gypsies, who have 


lived for centuries on his estate. Meg 


Merriles, who has long been a friend of 
the house of “Ellangowan, takes this as a 
personal insult and calls down the curse 
of her race upon the home of Bertram. 
In taking action against the smugglers 
who infest the coast, Bertram employs In- 
spector Kennedy to rout them. Young 
Harry, now five years old, and his tutor 
are walking about the shore. They pass 
Kennedy, who places the child on his horse. 
The smugglers in the meantime recognize 
Kennedy as their enemy. They attack him 
and throw him over the cliff. The boy, 
being a witness to this, is taken away to 


THE SMUGGLERS SAILED AWAY. 
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their cave. Meg, who has seen this, begs 
for the boy’s release, but Lawyer Glossin, 
a silent friend of the smugglers, prevails 
upon them to kidnap the boy, for without 
an heir the house of Bertram, by his clever 
manipulation, will easily pass into his 
hands. Sixteen years later, young Ber- 
tram, now known as Brown, becomes an 
officer in Colonel Mannering’s regiment in 
India. He is very much in love with Man- 
nering’s daughter, Julia, whose mother, 
fearing the colonel’s anger, encourages the 
young lovers in their secret meetings. This 
is misinterpreted by the colonel, who thinks 
that Brown is paying attention to his wife. 
This situation leads to a duel in which 
Bertram is shot and supposed by Manner- 
ing to be dead. In reality he is taken pris- 
oner by the Sepoys and held captive till he 
manages to escape. Learning that the 
colonel has returned to England, he fol- 
lows, and finds him living in Scotland, a 
widower, with his daughter, near the Ber- 
tram estate. He sees his sweetheart again. 
Uld Meg recognizes him as the heir and 
the smugglers also recognize him, and in- 
form Glossin, who, upon the death of the 
young man’s father, acquires the estate at 
very small cost, leaving Miss Bertram, the 
daughter of his old master, penniless. 
Glossin at once takes action with the smug- 
gler, who, to protect himself from the 
charge of the murder of Kennedy, is a 


willing tool of Glossin, and agrees to get 
the young man out of the way. This plot 
fortunately is overheard by one of Meg’s 
trusty men, who immediately informs her. 
Realizing that she owes many a favor to 
the house of Ellangowan, she sends word 
to the colonel that if he would like to see 
that the heir to the house of Bertram is 
still alive, to come at once to the smug- 
glers’ cave with help. She tells Bertram 
who he is and bids him be at the smug- 
glers’ cave that she may prove what she 
says. She leads him into the cave. Here 
she confronts Glossin and Hatterick and 
promises that her prophecy shall be ful- 
filled. A struggle ensues, which by the 
timely arrival of Colonel Mannering and 
his help, terminates in the capture of 
Glossin and Hatterick. Meg has been shot 
during the affray, and with her dying 
breath announces to all that Bertram is the 
long-lost heir to the house of Ellangowan. 
The colonel recognizes in young Bertram, 
Brown. His daughter Julia arrives and 
the lover-like attitude of the young couple 
explains to him the error, and he consents 
to their speedy marriage. Bertram meets 
for the first time his sister Lucy, in whom 
Colonel Mannering has shown an interest 
more than brotherly. They all repair to 
the castle, where Bertram is formally pro- 
claimed its master. 


LOVE AND WAR 


MAJESTIC 


are southern sweethearts and he asks 

her father for her hand, which he 
gives. On this occasion Nell presents him 
with six linen handkerchiefs in which she 
has embroidered the letter “R,” reminding 
him that it is his birthday. 

The Civil War is declared and when Rob- 
ert announces his intention to join the 
Northern forces, he is ordered off the 
Stark premises and Nell, prompted by her 
Southern heroism, tells him to go, never 
to see her again. He leaves and in her 
‘tears she remembers his ring, and tearing 
it from her finger, throws it in the direc- 
tion taken by him. Her anger cools, how- 


R ren CARLISLE and Nell Stark 


° 
ever, and, regretting her hasty act, she 
searches in vain for the ring. Nell’s 
brother, Will, arrives home from Rich- 
mond and before joining the Confederate 
forces, Nell gives him a photo of herself. 

Will is assigned as a spy and is about 
to enter the federal lines when he is dis- 
covered, pursued and wounded. He eludes 
his pursuers by crawling into a thicket, 
but crawling onward he comes upon Rob- 
ert, who has been assigned to picket duty. 
Weak from the loss of blood, Will resigns 
his fate to the Union soldier, who is about 
to give the alarm, when he spies the pic- 
ture projecting from Will’s coat. He ex- 
tracts it and is shocked to find Nell’s 
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NELL 


SWOONED 


photo. At once, thinking he is her sweet- 
heart, he is tempted to kill him, but for- 
tunately drops the photo, which alights 
back side up, and his gaze rests on the 
words written thereon, “From Sister.” The 
truth now dawns upon him and binding up 
the wounded man’s arm with his handker- 
chief, he carries him within a short dis- 
tance of the Stark home and succeeds in 
returning to his post without being de- 
tected. 

Will crawls home and Nell, on remov- 
ing the bandages, recognizes the handker- 


AT THE SIGHT, 


chief and on inquiring, her brother tells 
her the story. She at once decides to 
enter the army as a nurse in hopes of be- 
ing of some assistance to Robert in this 
capacity and, later on, after a battle, finds 
Robert badly wounded. She prevails on 
the Confederate soldiers to take Robert to 
the hospital and she nurses him back to 
health, The war is ended and Robert 
comes to the Stark home, where he is given 
a warm reception and the lovers, renew- 
ing their troth under the old tree, find the 
discarded ring in the grass, which is re- 
placed on her finger. 


THE WIRELESS MIRACLE 


RELIANCE 


LD JOHN DEANE, with his daugh- 
ter, her husband, and their little 


O daughter, Lucy, live a secluded life 


on an island where the old man has charge 
of the lighthouse. One day he hears that 


a wireless station is to be erected on the 
island. He does not believe in new inven- 
tions and feels a great antagonism toward 
the young operator, Johnstone, and his as- 
sistant Hogan. But the little girl becomes 
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INSTRUCTIONS CAME BY 


WIRELESS. 


a great friend of the young man. One day 
when she drops Grandpa’s telescope over 


the rocks, to the old man’s dismay, she 
runs to her new friends, and to help her 
out they give her:a copy of their chart of 
passing vessels, Later on little Lucy be- 
comes quite ill. Johnstone, visiting her, 
discovers she has diphtheria. There is no 
doctor on the island and all are at a loss 
as to how the child can be saved. John- 
stone, knowing that a famous child spe- 
cialist is on board a passing liner, gets an 
idea. He has the child carried to his wire- 
less cabin, and from there he gets into 
communication with the great doctor who 
is in mid-ocean. From the steamship the 
doctor gives the young wireless man full 
directions. Finally he bids him to prepare 
to operate upon the child. And with his 
rude tools—under instructions coming from 
miles away, Johnstone operates successfully. 
A tube inserted in her throat, the baby is 
once more able to breath, and her life is 
saved. The child, well on her way to re- 
covery, the grandfather is forced to admit 
the wonder of the many miracles per- 
formed by wireless. 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


SOLAX 


LD JOEL SMITH is charged with 
() murder in the first degree. At the 

trial he pleads in opposition to his 
own lawyers. He explains that he is now 
too old to be of any assistance to his 
widowed daughter and his grandchildren, 
who are dependent on him for support. 
He says he prefers death to a life of pov- 
erty and wretchedness. In telling the 
judge and jury his pathetic story, which is 
shown on the screen, old Joel betrays a 
love of his grandchildren and his fellow 
laborers that is poignant with pathos. He 
tells how he had been sent by the men to 
tell the boss that they were dissatisfied. 
Although Joel was a favorite with the boss, 
his representations, while listened to with 
respect, were productive of nothing. His 
employer simply said that if he raised sal- 
aries to meet the present “high cost of liv- 


ing” he would be compelled to close up 
shop. 

When they receive the answer from ‘he 
boss the men vote to strike—much against 
Joel’s advice. Much as he liked his boss, 
however, Joel is with the majority and 
walks out with his fellows. A long period 
of lean days ensue. Joel’s grandchildren 
and widowed daughter are starving. He is 
too proud to beg. He goes to the head- 
quarters of the strikers and finds them all 
drinking and carousing. This is too much 
for Joel. He announces his intention of 
going back to work. One of the ironwork- 
ers calls him a coward. All of the old 
man’s pent-up anger comes to the surface, 
and before he knows it he has killed the 
insulter. The jury weeps at the old man’s 
pathetic story; they cannot find heart to 
convict him. 
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ITH this issue of THe PuotopLay Macazine this department is launching a 

matter of great interest to photoplaywrights, experienced and inexperienced ; 

a plan by which we aim to be of greater service to the authors and students 

aspiring to become photoplaywrights of the first class; to those aspirants we especially 

cater, and it is with the idea in mind to better fit those writers and to aid them in 

disposing of their manuscripts by teaching, instructing and the criticizing of their work; 

making it possible to lessen the burden of the Independent film companies’ editors by 

having a class of stories submitted to them that will justify consideration, that we pre- 
sent this to our readers. 


For over two years it has been a difficult task for the editors to select suitable plays 


from the thousands of manuscripts submitted; they have been submitted by schoolboys 


and schoolgirls, business men, pastors, students, experienced fiction writers, maids and 
women of leisure and others. Many of the stories submitted had merit, but required 
too much expense to produce; were so far from the technical form required that it was 
useless to revamp them; were poorly written and constructed. Editors had no time to 
advise the authors wherein they were at fault, and the consequence is that thousands 
and thousands of “unavailable” stories still pour into the producers’ offices and are, 
therefore, returned—rejected. 

The film companies are in the market for clean comedies and dramas; plays that 
are new, unique, original, understandable on the screen, plausible and logical. For 
that sort of plays the pay is good. More films are being produced weekly; it, therefore, 
requires more stories. Editors and special writers are required to furnish those plays 
hurriedly because there is not sufficient outside material submitted that is available— 
suitable. Therefore, the editors and producers welcome any plan that will aid the outside 
writers in furnishing technically correct, well-written scenarios; they are willing to con- 
sider such; they need them; they demand them. 

Seven of the largest film producers have informed us that they prefer reading manu- 
scripts which have been criticized by experienced photoplaywrights; it will save time and 
expense. One of them says: “Any good advice to scenario writers is a wonderful help 
to the man who must read the scripts submitted by'the authors.” 

So it is with the sanction of many Independent editors, and in the hope of bettering 
the conditions of writer and editor, that we undertake to advise authors and criticize 
their work at a rate commensurate with the art and experience applied thereto, as 
announced on another page of this issue. Read and digest our offer carefully; consider 
the future worth of advice and instruction, for the field of the scenario writer is broad 
ening and the amount required to receive the same will be returned a hundred fold—for 
there is money in writing photoplays. 





Appreciation. 


It makes us feel and know that our work is appreciated when we get such letters 
as this one, from Editor Hopp Hadley, of the Majestic Film Company: 

“Your photoplaywright department deserves a vote of thanks from all scenario 
editors for the excellent advice, founded on knowledge and common sense, which it 
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offers to photoplay writers. Few scenario editors have time to dictate letters to authors 
of scripts submitted, although they would often be delighted to do so, and the fact that 
your pages cover so ably the subjects which the editor would treat of in his correspond- 
ence if given an opportunity, is gratifying in the extreme.” 





Trusting to Luck. 

One plain and particular defect in the manuscripts of many of the inexperienced 
writers is the “trusting to luck” to sell their work. However good a plot may be, if 
expense in production, construction, camera limitation and logic are not weighed well 
from the standpoint of the director, the chances are that the script will be rejected. “It 
is an easy matter for the editor to pick out the very bad manuscripts,” said one New 
York editor to us recently, “but it is the ‘near good’ ones that require time and study.” 
There is the whole thing in a nutshell. One should write a play so as to enable the 
editor to determine in the shortest possible time whether it is available. Don’t trust to 
luck. Think of the words of Saxe: 


An’ I, from bein’ behind the curtain, 
An’ gettin’ often very badly stuck, 

Finds out at last there’s nothin’ so uncertain 
As trustin’ cards an’ everythin’ to luck. 





A Policy of Honesty. 

Let’s be as honest in the writing, advising and criticizing of photoplay scripts as 
it applies to the individual as we would were we to advise a farmer not to go into the 
jewelry business or tell a ditch digger he would not be a success as a trombone player. 
It is not an easy thing to write an acceptable picture plot; every one can not do it, 
regardless of alluring advertisements of various concerns to the contrary. One with any 
degree of dramatic talent can be further developed by the advice and aid of one ex- 
perienced in the art of photoplay writing, but it takes study, concentration, thought, a 
vivid mind and imagination and most of all a tenacity “to stick till success comes.” And 
to those who will “stick” comes remuneration in proportion to the time and talent con- 
tributed. Yet, there are no more uncertainties in photoplay writing than in any other 
work—legal, technical, business or politics. One should not make photoplay writing a 
gamble—go into it with a desire to’ “make good” and follow the advice of those who know 
rather than work on guess, chance and luck. Be as honest with yourself and the editor 
as it is possible to bein any other work—and honesty pays i in all work. 





The Story’s the Thing. 


An sshbitions writer, aie signs. his name Luellen L. Lindsley, of . Philadelphia, 
writes: “I have been writing and submitting !photoplay scripts to about every film com- 
pany in the country in the land for over a year. To date I have sold three out of over 
twenty written. I know my ‘dope’ is: good, and ‘better in many respects to plays I have 
seen produced, so I have come to the conclusion that only an author with a reputation, 
like Epes Sargent, Bannister Merwin, William Lord Wright, Dr. Stockton, Emmet Hall, 
A. W. Thomas, Hal Reid, and a few others—all on the inside—can sell moving picture 
stories.” 

We studied and worried over Mr. Lindsley’s letter, Then we asked him to permit 
us to see his best story. He sent it. If all his-stories were written and constructed like 
the one submitted to us, it is a wonder he sold even three. The one submitted to us 
was a story taken—we won't say “stolen”—from McGuffy’s fifth reader, a good story as 
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a story, but unfit for picture production. But Mr. Lindsley had no right whatever to 
take a story from a reader or from a magazine and put it into picture plot shape. That’s 
exactly why his “dope” did not sell. Editors and other readers of the film companies 
are familiar with old as well as new stories in readers and magazines. The editor of 
The Argosy, in replying to a critic whose stories were rejected, wrote him: “The Argosy 
doesn’t bank on authors of reputation. It banks on stories, no matter who writes them.” 
The same applies to film makers—they want stories and will accept and pay for them 
regardless of who writes them. The story’s the thing, not the author. 





Improving Plots. . 

Out of some four-score photoplay manuscripts submitted to this department during 
the past few weeks, fourteen of them had their beginning in the East and the hero 
jumped to the West, where he “made good.” The idea was similar to hundreds of 
already-produced pictures—a connection of East and West, city life and mountain range 
—and the idea is too old to be considered. Twelve of the fourteen plots could have been 
strengthened and made available had the plots been conceived and presented in another 
manner. Writers should learn to know that one can not produce a picture play with all 
the characters in New York City and without their leaving the scene, show them in the 
next scene in Colorado, unless, of course, a break is made with a suitable “leader.” As 
we have said before, there never was a plot written that could not be improved by the 
editor or director. But the author should put the story in such shape as to give the 
editor and director an immediate chance to grasp the idea to be conveyed and in such 
a manner as to need but little or no revamping. Improvement in manuscripts will be 
noted by the editors as from time to time they become familiar with the authors’ names 
and the greater the improvement the greater the chance for purchase. 





The Field Broadens. 

With the practical abandoning of the Universal Film Company’s editorial staff, Man- 
aging Editor Hal Reid going with the Animated Weekly, and Editors Roach, Hoadley 
and Schulberg accepting positions with other producers, the field of the photoplaywright 
is widened, inasmuch as stories intended for Champion, Powers, Eclair, Universal-Bison, 
Imp, Nestor and Comet will be read by the editors of the individual company and 
should be sent to the address of each producer instead of to the office of the Universal. 
Some of the ideas inaugurated by the Universal script reading bureau did not meet with 
the approval of the photoplaywrights and the result was that the supply of submitted 
manuscripts decreased alarmingly. While the Universal claimed to have paid high 
prices for suitable stories, the fact developed that the methods were unsatisfactory to 
writers, the result being that companies outside the Universal circle were given prefer- 
ence by authors. The system of concentrating and handling the work of various com- 
panies under one head and in one office, from cost and expense standpoint, is com- 
mendable, but the plan of the Universal as worked out was not one to be readily adapted 
by mutual consent of writers, editors, directors and producers. The time will come, 
perhaps, when the plan will be arranged in a satisfactory manner. 





The Right and Wrong Way. 

“Because one might have a plot that will appeal to the editor and director is no 
reason for compelling them to put the action and life into the story to make it presenta- 
ble,” we advised photoplaywrights last month. One photoplaywright asks in this con- 
nection if the author is permitted to describe the action of each scene. That’s just what 
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we desired to emphasize. Yes. If one has an appealing plot, make it all the more 
saleable by minutely describing the action; give a brief analysis, plain and logical, and the 
editor will catch the drift of your thought and produce the picture as you have vision- 
ized it. The best picture story ever written can be told in 600 to 700 words. Condensa- 


tion, coupled with plot and action, will appeal to the editor, but make your manuscript 
self-explanatory. 





Saving Useless Words. 

A seript received the other day read like this: “Willie falls into the well, seen in 
plain view in front of porch—-Cries are heard (there is no indication as to who hears 
these cries; no scene shown indicating any one is near). Uncle Henry runs into the 
scene, rushes to the well and then rescues Willie from the well.” The better way: 
“Willie falls into well.” Flash scene of Uncle Henry reading paper, other side of house; 
he hears cries; rushes out of scene to scene of accident. Uncle rescues Willie.” Eighteen 
words can be eliminated from the first scene described, and yet tell the story. The 
other weakness is that uncle is not shown as hearing the cries, while the author at- 
tempted to make the plot around the boy and man, yet neglected to make the man’s 
part logical. The least number of scenes and words and characters the better, pro- 
vided the plot is sufficiently strong to carry itself. 





The Successful Plot. 


William Lord Wright, author of “The Toss of a Coin,” “Twixt Love and Loyalty,” 
“For the Sunday Edition” and others, declares no plot is successful which arouses no 
original thought or no emotionalism on the part of the spectator. “The possession of the 
power of playing on the heart strings of the onlooker,” says Mr. Wright, “accounts 
very often for the success of the superficial writer, who may know little else, but has 
an inherent talent of understanding so well how to play on the minds and hearts of 
picture show patrons and to make them think.” 





Ideas in Season. 


Now is the time to write and submit stories, or features in keeping with the com- 
ing winter, of snow and cold; Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s scripts. Don’t 
submit Fourth of July and Memorial day stories at this time of the year. Inside drama 
or comedy plots are acceptable now, as well as those dealing with outdoor life corre- 
sponding to the season of fall and winter. 





The Use of Leaders. 


So many writers inquire as to the meaning of “leaders” and where they should be 
used that we find it impossible to advise each individual, so we shall advise through this 
department’s pages. “Leaders,” or sub-titles, are required often to indicate the lapse 
of time as, if after the play has gone throughout the day, one might use “That Night” 
or “The Next Day” or “A Month Later.” Again they can be used when the spectators 
will be made to understand the action better than if a picture had been shown. How- 
ever, a picture that is telling in its effect is far more desirable, in fact, it is preferable, to 
a sub-title. It is a difficult thing for a new author to write without resorting to “leaders,” 
yet if he learn to put his plots together without them, he will be making a repuation. 
Sut if sub-titles must be used, make them terse and effective, the shorter the better. 





Getting a Passport. 
Editors and producers, being on the outlook for new material, welcome the work 
of inexperienced writers, but in that respect a passport is not handed out unless the 
author uses originality, idea, plot action and common sense and applies technique to a 
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wholesome, interesting story. The law of supply and demand fits into the photoplay 
business so nicely that no other inference is required. After an editor or a reader sorts 
out the manuscripts, the presentable picture plot is considered eagerly, and if the “to- 
tally different” theme is there and enough action and treatment of the “business” pre- 
sented, the writer will get a passport, otherwise the sentry will refuse to let him pass. 
An editor can tell the “copy” of an amateur the moment he handles it; the telltale marks 
are there—handwriting, impossible situations, illogical, over-to-Africa-and-back explana- 
tions, advice to the editor, set price on script and numerous other “marks” that stamp 
“amateurish” on each piece of “copy.” So we urge writers to get the “business” and 
“papers” that will earn a passport into the editor’s sanctum by applying time, thought, 
technique, action, newness and theme to their stories. 





What People Want. 


In talking with the librarian of the city of Cleveland recently, we learned that the 
library was not duplicating books of fiction of many authors written, five, ten and fifteen 
years ago; that many of those books were now passe in many homes and schools; that 
what the people wanted now was something modern, something different, elevating, 
clean, wholesome; something that will leave a good impression on the mind of the 
reader. We thought how well that rule applies to moving pictures and how writers 
might profit thereby,-for we know, from conversation with editors and directors of 
various Independent film companies, that the manufacturer is catering to the better class 
of American citizens; he is endeavoring to uplift the motion picture industry, but it is 
to the photoplaywright that he must look for the wholesome material to present to the 
patrons of photoplay houses throughout the country. 





As to Prices. 


One of the many so-called photoplay teaching “schools,” so we learn from a “cor- 
respondent,” has advised its “students” to “set a price” on their manuscripts. Some of 
the “students” have followed the advice, and up to this time we have not heard of any 
sales. Two manuscripts were submitted to this department last week by one author and 
the price for each story was placed at $25. They had been refused by four companies. 
In their present form, they will be refused by four more. They had merit, but were 
not worth $25 each. The editor to whom a play is submitted is better able to fix a price 
than the average inexperienced writer and if that is left to him, the author will have no 
cause to complain in the majority of cases. “The laborer is worthy of his hire,” and if 
sufficient study and plot and form are combined in a story, the writer will be paid in 
proportion to the worth of his submitted manuscript. 





Tact, Not Egotism. 

Typewrite all manuscripts. Use 8x11 paper; not fools’ cap. Don’t explain to the 
editor by note or letter; don’t use people’s right names if plot is suggested through 
some home town incident; don’t make the synopsis longer than the scenes following; 
don’t tell the editor how hard you have worked; consider him and his work in your 
interest; leave your story to his judgment; abide by what his rejection slip says and 
don’t be egotistical, but rewrite your story until it sells—until its good enough to sell. 
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FLORENCE LAWRENCE (Victor), leading lady of the Victor company, is one 
of the foremost favorites of screenland. She and Owen Moore, who plays opposite her, 
have within the past few months alone made this brand of films one of the most popular 
on the market. Miss Lawrence is capable of playing any sort of role the scenario calls 
for and proves herself an artist in whatever character she assumes. See interview in 
this number. 
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JACK RICHARDSON (American), who plays heavy leads with the Western 
Flying A company, made his first appearance on the legitimate stage in Chicago six years 
ago in “The Royal Chef.” Later he played in stock companies on the Pacific coast. 
After work with Selig, Biograph and Bison pictures, Mr. Richardson was employed by 
the American company. In playing the role of the villain he has been killed so many 
times that he scarcely can believe himself really alive. A capable horseman, having 
acquired his training in Culver Military Academy, Jack rides “Mike,” the most valuable 
horse in the corrals of the American company. 


GERTRUDE ROBINSON (Reliance) is one of the prettiest, most charming of the 
actresses on the moving picture screen and is popular everywhere, as her standing in the 
popularity contest clearly proves. THe PHotopLay MaGazIneE has published other photos 
of her, but believes the one used this month will be welcomed by all her friends. Sweet - 
and winsome, and totally unconscious of her own charm, Miss Robinson will go on 
making friends for years to come. 


HARRY POLLARD (Imp) always can be depended upon for clever work. It 
makes no difference whether he is playing a society Beau Brummel or a greasy Mexican 
half-breed, Mr. Pollard “gets over” the character in such a manner that everyone in the 
audience feels that it is enacted true to life. Mr. Pollard has been featured in many 
of the Imp releases and deservedly so. 


MARGUERITE SNOW (Thanhouser) goes on adding hosts of admirers to her 
thousands of devoted friends at present. Almost every day we receive letters asking 
why Miss Snow doesn’t appear in every Thanhouser release. The writers say they 
would enjoy seeing Mr. Cruse and Miss Snow in a new picture every night. Certainly 


these popular Thanhouser stars are rightfully beloved and admired, for their work is 
superb. 


WARREN KERRIGAN (American), probably the most popular actor in America, 
is too well known to need an introduction to our readers. This is the second picture we 
have published of him and there are more to come. Mr. Kerrigan’s success seems to be 
due to the fact that he lives the emotions he portrays, resulting in a naturalness. that is 
the highest grade of acting. Besides his motion picture work Mr. Kerrigan has appeared 
under the management of the Shuberts in such successes as “Brown of Harvard” and 
“The Road to Yesterday.” Mr. Kerrigan has one sweetheart and one only—his mother. 
We refer you to the interview with him published in this number. 


LOUISE LESTER (American), character woman of the Western Flying A com- 
pany, was long identified with the legitimate stage before her advent in motion pictures. 
She has been supported in stock engagements from coast to coast by such actors as Sid 
Toler, Howard Hall and Maurice Freeman, and appeared under the management of the 
Lieblers. Her first appearance in character work was with the Bush Temple stock in 
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Chicago. Versatile and clever, Miss Lester has more than proven a success in pic-' 
tureland. ' 


JACK CONWAY (Nestor) is generally acknowledged as one of the big favorites 
of flmdom. After starring in romantic plays throughout the West and Middle West, 
Mr. Conway went into the picture game and appeared with the Selig and Bison com- 


panies before signing his present contract with the Nestor company. He is succeeding 
with a capital “S.” 


DIXIE COMPTON (Champion), pretty and clever little actress that she is, adds 
much to the popularity of Champion releases. She has had considerable experience on 
the legitimate stage besides the long training she has had in picture work. In her, all film 
fans will instantly recognize one of their favorite players. 


OWEN MOORE (Victor) plays leads in Victor productions, as every old reader of 
Tue PHoTopLAyY MAGAZINE knows, and with the assistance of vivacious Flo Lawrence 
has made that brand of pictures exceedingly popular, not alone in this country, but also 
abroad. Mr. Moore is especially clever in juvenile and comedy roles, although he has 
some really wonderful character work to his credit also. 


BLANCHE CORNWALL (Solax) looks jolly and vivacious and you'd find her so 
were you to see her in real life. If you don’t believe she is funny and can make you 
_ forget your cares and troubles, just go into the theater where you see Solax films adver- 
tised and watch Miss Cornwall, Billy Quirk, Lee Beggs and Darwin Karr cut up. It'll 
cure your blues and give you a splendid evening’s entertainment. She is idolized by the 
Solax players and the public. 


GERTRUDE CLAIRE (Nestor) was born in Boston and has been on the stage 
since 1878. She stands in the foremost rank of character women. An actress of excep- 
tional ability, she is endowed with one of the sweetest faces and kindest dispositions 
imaginable. Watch for her in the next Nestor drama you witness. You'll marvel at 
her cleverness. 


WILLIAM DOWLAN (Nestor), leading man of Director Fahrney’s Nestor com- 
pany, is good looking and brings real intelligence into his work. He is quiet and unas- 
suming, despite the fact that he has played juvenile leads with Ralph Stuart, Clay 
Clement, and with the Bush Temple Stock company of Chicago, the Ferris Stock in 
Omaha, been leading man at the Lois Theater in Seattle for five years, leading man and 
director at Dallas, Texas, and more recently appeared in “The Landslide” at the Belasco 
Theater in Los Angeles. 


MARIE ELINE (Thanhouser), known to all as “The Thanhouser Kid,” is one of 
the greatest child actresses on the screen or the legitimate stage, and is loved and ad- 
mired wherever Thanhouser films are shown. Born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, this clever 
little actress has assisted such stars as Guy Bates Post in “The Bridge,” Fanny Ward 
in “Van Allen’s Wife,” appeared in “The Fatal Wedding,” “La Belle Russe” and with 
Nora Bayes and Jack Norworth in “The Jolly Bachelors.” Frequently this little lady is 
called upon to enact emotional scenes that would puzzle a Bernhardt, a Mrs. Fiske or a 
Leslie Carter, especially when one recalls that pantomime alone can be used and that 


spoken words are useless, yet little Marie “puts over” the scene with all the naturalness 
of real life. 


JAMES CRUZE (Thanhouser), the most popular of the Thanhouser male leads 
is so well known that much comment in regard to his remarkable characterizations is 
unnecessary. Mr. Cruze has played the leading roles in nearly all of the two reel 
releases put out by the company at New Rochelle and in every one has succeeded in 
making his part the most prominent and best acted in the production.’ He has hosts 
of admirers in all parts of the country. 
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This department is for the answering of questions of general interest. Information as to matri- 
monial alliances and other purely personal matters will not be answered. Addresses of companies will 
not be furnished in this column, A list of all film makers will be supplied on request to all who 


enclo-e a stamped and addressed envelope. Give your name and address as evidence of good faith. 
It will not be used. 


Ruth C., Indianapolis—The October number of the PHotopLay MaGaAzINeE gives the 
proper scenario form in the “Mother Love” photoplay; that technique is correct; follow 
that form. Try Nestor and Bison with the western and northern stories. No, there is 
no charge for advice of this kind; come again. 


Miss D. K., Chicago—Answer to question of Ruth C. covers your inquiry regarding 
scenario form. 


George Snell, Findlay, O.—The synopsis and cast of your photoplay are good, but 
your scenes are entirely too lengthy; they could be told in half as many words. The 
plot is cleverly conceived and if you follow the instructions sent you under separate 
cover you should get $25 for the play. You are to be commended on your “first effort.” 


Mrs. D. D. Herbert, Topeka, Kas.—Please see our announcement on page 126 of this 
number and read article in the department of “The Photoplaywright and His Art” as to 
charges for manuscript revision and criticism. 


Scene Shifter, Buffalo—Yes, “sets,” “props” and other “legitimate” stage effects are 
used in the production of moving pictures, and rehearsals are held also. 


Bessie Manyard, Chicago—To be perfectly frank, your ideas are foolish. You asked 
us to be frank. No, your ideas would sell no easier in story form than in photoplay 
form. Magazine and film editors want sensible themes. 


Fargo Writer, Fargo, N. D.—See response to Ruth C. We do not think it would be 
wise for you to write the management of the film company about the treatment of your 
manuscripts; your complaint would be referred to the editor and as Uncle Sam is none 
too careful in handling the mails, it may be that your manuscripts were mutilated in 
transit. Don’t be hasty in the matter. 


A. B. C., New York City—Elsie Frolich is one of the Great Northern players. 
Great Northern films are produced abroad. No Americans are interested in the com- 
pany so far as we are able to learn. 


Jack Rabbit, Goshen, Ind.—‘“Readin’, ’Ritin’ and ’Rithmetic” is a Rex release of 
February 4th of current year. Marion Leonard played the teacher. Rex’s address is 
573 Eleventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


G. C. G., Pasadena, Calif—Broncho and Keystone releases are virtually Bison “101” 
photoplays, inasmuch as the Bison company controls them. Richard V. Spencer is editor 
of Bison. Universal Film Company has nothing whatever to do with these releases. 


Student, Danville, Va—My, oh, my, how we wish we could impress upon your mind 
the necessity of typewriting your manuscripts. If you only knew how the editors look 
upon scripts written in longhand, you would borrow or steal a typewriter. And don’t 
roll your script, fold it twice, not very tight. Be sure to send stamps for its return. 


Farmer Boy, Napoleon, O.—We are unable to read your manuscript because it is 
so poorly written; in fact, it is impossible to make out many words with a magnifying 
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glass. You should not expect an editor to waste time on such efforts. See answer to 
“Student” about typewriting scripts. 


Exhibitor, Cincinnati—You can get Victor films in which Florence Lawrence appears 
if you will apply to any first-class Independent exchange. 


Hotel Clerk, Dallas, Texas—See October issue for the information desired. We will 
furnish you a complete list of the Independent film makers and their addresses on 
receipt of stamp. 


Miss C., Beverly, Kas.—It would be useless for you to submit a story dealing with 
the Shady Bend tar and feather outrage to a producer. It would not be filmed. Manu- 
facturers want something more elevating than the revolting escapade of the parties to 
whom you refer. Besides, what young woman photoplay actress would submit to a 
tarring and feathering? 


Former Performer, Chicago—You are in thé wrong; all the actors you mention are 
playing with Licensed companies, with the exception of Billy Quirk, who is with Solax. 


Inquisitive, Boston—The tabloid stor#és appearing in this magazine are written by 
our special writers and do not in any other moving picture magazine. The same 
applies to the longer and-complete stories. 


Chas. Robbins, Pittsburgh—The number of scenes a story should have depends en- 
tirely on the requirements of the story. We could not tell about your particular story 
unless we were to read it. As to “leaders,” see article in department of “The Photo- 
playwright and His Art.” 


Joliet Scribe, Joliet, Il1l—Florence La Badie played “Undine” in the Thanhauser 
production of the same name. We do not know why Miss Snow did not take the part; 
some one had to take the part of “Berthalda” and we presume Miss Snow was the 
one considered fitted for it. 


Mother, Wellsville,'O.—If your daughter has talent for acting, we would advise that 
you give her a course in some reputable school of expression. As to her engagement 
with a moving picture company, we could not say, but the chances are that she would 
not be desired, because she lacks experience. 


Prince of Pilsen, Milwaukee—If Chas. K. Harris ever wrote anything but a song, 
it’s one on us. Because he writes songs is no reason why he could write photoplays. 
Information on ballads is out of our line. 


The Girls’ Club, Rochester, N. Y.—In many places special nights are designated by 
high-class motion picture houses and clubs, parties of friends and others attend in a 
body. Special films, features, etc., are usually shown on such occasions. You can make 
arrangements with your theaters for any educational picture. Reliance nature study 
pictures would be just what you want. 


Double X, Cleveland—We would not advise your writing a photoplay with any special 
player in mind, unless you study that character well and get to know his or her specially- 
fitted roles. Sometimes one can write a play around some one player that will meet 
with an immediate acceptance, but the play must be especially good and strong. 


Minnie A., Pittsburgh—The pcstal rate on photoplay manuscripts is the same as 
on any first-class mail, two cents an ounce. Always enclose return postage, and, better 
still, send self-addressed and stamped encelopes. Yes, the player you mention is married; 
in fact, he has one son of twenty years, who is also on the stage. No chance there. 


Beginner, Raleigh, N. C.—The story submitted would not be accepted because of the 
crime depicted. The censorship is very strict on that point. Film makers desire ele- 
vating plays, not those showing thefts, murders, kidnaping, shooting, etc. 


(Continued on page 128.) 
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CONSIDER THIS EX: 





HERE are at present about 560,000 persons submitting 
picture plots to the various film manufacturers of the 
United States. Out of these thousands of manuscripts 
submitted, less than two per cent are classed as avail- 
able. Just think of it, less than 10,000 acceptable 
stories out of half a million. What’s the reason? 
Simply because the submitted plays lack the required 
technique in preparation; while the play may be an ap- 
LW ESS pealing one, it may be constructed in such a manner as 
@ te make it too expensive to produce; or it may require 
iS ° aS . 

)) too much time to revamp it; it may be undesirable for 
many other reasons and the editors have not the time to point out to 
each individual the defects and faults of the work, although they would 
like to do so. Within the last three months editors and directors 
have been compelled to write many of their own plays and have had to 


— resort to the reproduction of plays ‘‘staged’’ two and three years ago in 
all 
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some instances. The demand for clean, wholesome plays is increasing. 


The Pay Is Worth the Effort 


Only an experienced photoplaywright, critic and editor can honestly and in- 
telligently place the inexperienced writer in the proper channel. We want to 
educate the new writers and the ‘‘near good”’ authors. 


We Can Do It at a Minimum Cost 


We cater to the Independent Film Makers only ; the Independent manufacturer 
pays as good prices and in many instances better, than the Licensed producer; they | 
employ the most capable editors and directors obtainable. These Independent 
editors welcome criticized stories as it lessens their work and makes it possible to 
render quicker service on available manuscripts; they save time and dollars and, 
therefore, they can afford to pay still better prices for picture plots. 
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Manuscript Department 
! 608 South Dearborn St., 








WITH ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION 
Our Great | 1°. THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE at 


$1.50 we will criticize and revise, clearly 
Offer and frankly, one photoplay manuscript. 

Tell you if it can be made salable, and 
how to make it so and where to sell it. 
We will give you advice through the photoplaywright department of 
the magazine for one year on any point pertaining to picture plots. 
In addition each subscriber will have the privilege of submitting 
other manuscripts to us for criticism and revision during the year at a 


rate of $1.00 each. 


What $2.50 Will Do 


TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS will bring the best moving picture 
magazine in the United States right to your door for one year; will make it possible 
for you to make $25.00 to $100.00 (read our advertising section for proof) out of 
your ideas by criticizing and revising two motion picture photoplays; open the 
door of opportunity to you so that you can write and sell your plots instead of 
having your manuscripts returned. 


Money and Ability 
Two dollars and fifty cents expended for knowl- The Writers’ Oppor tunity 


edge of writing moving picture plays will be the : ‘ . 
means of developing your ability. That is all that is How to Write Moving Picture 
necessary; there need be no further expense. If you Plots. Pay is Good; Demand Big 
have the talent it will be worth hundreds of times 
$2.50. If you haven't, $2.50 expended in accepting 




















A New york editor says:—“‘In reading scores cf 


this offer will save you many dollars in preparation of manuscripts each week, an editor Gadomany writers 
manuscripts, postage, worry. Don't waste your time whose work would improve 100 percent withshght 
writing plays that are bound to be returned; don’t mo pe toy eg — Sa a 
spend more than $2.50 to find out if you have the <i cn ty entices ote caien teemcaer ae hun - 


ability to write them successfully. dreds we have to ‘weed’ out to get the fe w good ones’ 


(This Editor's name furnished on application.) 


Take Time By The KNOW HOW AT A MINIMUM COST 
Forelock The Photoplay Magazine 











Send in your subscription together with your manuscripts. Exploiting Independent Motion Pictures Only 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Maud Donnelly, Shreveport, La——The action of your story is fine, but the letters 
used are too lengthy. Letter in Scene 10 is not “Identified.” Make a connection there. 
One hundred and twenty feet of film would be used in showing your letters. Cut out the 
unessential parts of the notes. 


Philadelphian, Philadelphia—The reason you don’t see more photoplays showing 
Chinese is because there are but few scripts of that sort written. Thanhouser is re- 
leasing a number of Japanese plays. 


A. B. C., London, Ontario—The story of the blind man, the waif, the newsboy hero, 
the auto accident and the gambler’s reformation have been done so often that we doubt 
if your manuscripts would be considered at all after the synopsis is read. The plots 
of all your stories are similar to plays released during the past two years. Try some- 
thing new, different, original. Your work shows some merit. 


Miss Merit, Syracuse, N. Y.—The director can only present the action as you outline 
it, unless he change it so materially that you would not recognize your work if you 
saw it on the screen. You can strengthen your plot by introducing a “vision,” but don’t 
do this in all your plays just because it is advisable in this one. Your play, with the 
proper changes, should bring you $15. Can’t answer personal questions. 


G. T. Y., Manchester, N. H.—You can keep tab on the popularity of the various 
players by reading the contest information in this magazine monthly. 


An Admirer, Cumberland, Md.—Paul Scardon, now with the Majestic Film Company, 
has appeared with Sothern and with Mrs. Fiske. We can not give you the other infor- 
mation requested. Sorry, but it’s against our policy. 


Alice, Henderson, Ky.—You have enough material in your script for five stories; 
enough words to write a young novel and sufficient “leaders” to supply other stories for 
sixty weeks. Where did you ever learn such methods? Get your typewriter repaired 
so the letters “h” and “e” will strike. Your manuscript is prepared very crudely. Be 
neat. It will pay. ‘ 


The Buyer, South Bend, Ind.—You don’t need to buy the reels, you can rent them. 
Yes, have a ticket chopper by all means. Sure, a good-looking ticket seller pays; she 
will be an attraction. Anything you can add to the attractiveness of your house, chopper, 
ticket seller, uniformed ushers, nice decorations, clean-looking attendants, good indirect 


lights and good pictures will make money for you. Your competitors will soon know 
you are in the business. 


Inquisitive, Phoenix, Ariz—Giles R. Warren is editor of the Victor Company; 


©. F. Doud, of the American; Hopp Hoadley, of the Majestic; Geo. W. Terwilliger, of 
Reliance; Thomas Bedding, of Imp. 


California, San Diego.—Submit your photoplay script to Richard V. Spencer, editor 
of the Bison 101 Company, 1707 Allesando street, Los Angeles. That company is now 
in the market for extra good two and three-reel features. The price will be in propor- 
tion to the worth of the script established by the editor. 


Sassy Sal, Waterbury, Conn.—Yes, Fanny Rice is still living, but not among the 
picture players. You are mistaken if you think every “legitimate” performer now 
relegated to the rear can get a “job” with a moving picture producer. Nay, Pauline, 
directors can get the cream of the vaudeville and dramatic stage by simply whistling. 


James D. K., Washington.—The “Spectator,” to whom you refer has been in the 


theatrical business for many years; he got in the picture game at an early date, there- 
fore his advice to you is good. 
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FLOWER BOXES IN THE THEATRE 
HOINUNUENTY 


A New Idea for the 
Theatre Manager 
who wants his house 
to appear beautiful 
and attractive at a 
small cost for in- 
stallation. 


WUNUNUNTEY 


The ‘‘Pastime’’ Theatre, 66 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill., Showing the lobby beautifully decorated with growing Plants set in 
‘ILLINOIS SELF-WATERING FLOWER BOXES” (,..°59 "ta, 


Made of Heavy Galvanized Iron. Handsomely Finished. Never Leak, Never Rot, Never Rust! Warranted Five years! Need attention only 
twice a month. Reservoir in Bottom does the Sealeaee Write for Catalog today and get wise to the newest and best in the way of attractive 
ation. ° 


oursasxererrects} [llinois Flower Box Co. 


ARE SUPERB 180 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, U.S.A. Phone Central 5630 
































Miss Grey, Elgin, Ill—Crystal films have been on the market for several months. 
Milano films are made in Italy. 


A Booster, Boise, Idaho.—Eclair is in the market for high class society dramas, 
Solax for comedy. Reliance for heart-interest stories; Majestic for comedies; Than- 
houser is not buying many outside scripts. 


Tattler, Chicago—If you bet that the theater was playing both Independent and 
Licensed pictures, you lose. As we cater solely to the Independents, we could not intel- 
ligently advise as to the requirements of the Licensed company you name. 


Abused One, Detroit—You asked us to be “brutal” in telling the facts about your 
“rejected scenario.” We will. When the editor told you, after you had bothered him 
with four letters, that your manuscript was “impossible, illogical and simply ‘punk’” he 
told you the cold truth. If it were not for hurting your feelings (although you said to 
be brutal) we'd call it something else, but we won’t. Honestly, we can’t see where you 
got your ideas. Detroit must be an awful place. 


Schoolgirl, Cincinnati—We shall be glad to give you any advice, gratis, if you will 
send stamp for reply. See our announcement for the reading and criticizing of manu- 


scripts. Yes, we know of a number of schoolgirls that are “making good” in the photo- 
play field. 





Daisy DeLaurter, Huntington, W. Va.—The demand for photoplay stories is increas- 
ing. You have as good a chance as any one for having your work accepted. It’s a 
matter of having the goods. Try it. 
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HANKSGIVING is always a time for rejoicing and looking back over one’s past 
year to see what has been accomplished. Nearly always one can find far more 
than one thinks to be thankful for, and our case is no exception. 

A year ago this Thanksgiving time THe PHororpLay MAGAZINE was a very tiny and 
almost unknown publication when compared with its present size and popularity. We 
have grown in that time from a magazine of twenty pages and a circulation of about a 
thousand, to our present size and a circulation of scores of thousands. We, therefore, 
know we have much to be thankful for. 


This growth and prosperity has been due to your loyal support and interest, and we 
feel that much thanks is due you, although we have sincerely endeavored in every case 
to give you your full money’s worth and so leave you, perhaps, something to be thankful 
for. To the great reading public of America, therefore, to the readers of this magazine, 
who have learned to long for and await its appearance in the box offices of the theaters 
or on the newstands of the country; to the Independent film companies, who have given 
us their hearty support and furnished us not alone with synopses and pictures of their 
films, but also aided by their advertising in helping us to make this publication what it 
has become; and to the exhibitors, newsdealers and subscribers we give special thanks 
at this season of the year. 


Frankly, we have reason to believe that a year from today we will have still more 
to be thankful for, but that, perhaps, is looking ahead too far. 


We know you will, one and all, be delighted with this number of the magazine, 
increased as it is in size, illustrated as it is with more varied and more numerous cuts 
and half tones, and pictorially, editorially, and from the standpoint of good reading 
matter, we feel certain you will agree we have gone ahead a notch in your estimation. 


The particular attention of those interested in the writing of scenarios is called to 
the double page announcement found in the advertising pages of this issue wherein our 
Mr. Thomas, an expert in the writing of scenarios, agrees to read, assist with and 
comment upon your manuscripts. The offer, we believe, is one of the fairest and best 
ever made in print and we know will meet with a hearty response from the thousands 
of people who are today carrying around with them the plot for a splendid motion 
picture, without in any way, as yet, realizing how they can turn that plot to their own 
advantage into a motion picture scenario, for which they will be well rewarded by the 
film manufacturer who will produce it, once it is properly prepared for his attention and 
particulr needs. 


In closing, we wish to again assure you that though we have given you more this 
month than ever before, and feel that we are offering you, beyond all doubt, the best 
issue of THE PHoropLAY MAGAZINE we have ever published, that we are still far from 
satisfied, but aim to keep on improving and adding, here and there, until we eventually 


make our publication the greatest magazine in the world devoted solely to Independent 
films. 
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Ornamental Theatres 


Plaster Relief Decorations 


THEATRES DESIGNED EVERYWHERE 
Write for Illustrated Theatre Catalog. Send us Sizes of Theatre for Special Des gns 


THE DECORATORS SUPPLY CO. 


2549 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 








America’s Most Famous Photoplay 


; z Nat C. Goodwin 
L OLIVER TWIST : 


As played at the New Amster- 
dam Theatre, New York, 20 
Weeks. And La Salle Opera 
House, Chicago, 14 Weeks. 


THE PEER OF ALL FEATURES. 
THE REAL MONEY GETTER. 








FOR TIME AND TERMS ADDRESS 


IMPERIAL BOOKING CO. 


A. G. SPENCER 
401, 608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








The EH=-Z SLIDE 
MAKE THEM YOURSELF 
Clear as Glass—Will Outlast Glass 


You can write or print on them as easily as on a sheet of 
writing paper. Ask your film exchange for them or write to 


BATTERSHALL & OLESON, 39 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








Photoplay Writers 


SIE, IRE RRR Nee rR 
Let us dispose of your work to the best advantage. No charge for No Np change for for 
examination or necessary criticism. Write for particulars. 
Associated Vaudeville & Playwrights,Photoplay Dept., 
Ashland, O. The largest manuscript brokerage house in the 














Join Our Photoplay Writing Association 


And Increase Your Income 


Everybody eligible. Members will receive COPY OF GREATEST 
PHOTOPLAY PRODUCED, WHICH IS THE BEST GUIDE FOR 
WRITING SCENARIOS. Submitted according to this form they 
stand a much greater chance for sale. We will criticize, revise, 
strengthen your plots, and sell for you those we think are producible. 
Also furnish you monthly bulletin se plots, which, 
when worked out properly by you, will be ble; news of photo- 
play market; and an article on themes. . 

We will contract with 100 members who show ability to write 

‘ood scenarios and guarantee them a monthly income of from 
15¢ to $200, writing for us in spare time. 

Membership $1.00 a year. Send this amount at once and we will 
immediately send you full particulars, membership blank, and copy 
of photoplay. 


SCENARIO ASSOCIATION 


Suite 801-802 City Hall Square Bldg., CHICAGO 





When Writing Advertisers, Kindly Mention the Photoplay Magazine 


























Kree Picture Offer 











WARREN KERRIGAN 
KING BAGGOT 
JAMES CRUZE 
OWEN MOORE 

JACK RICHARDSON 








FLORENCE LAWRENCE 
MARGARET SNOW 
GERTRUDE ROBINSON 
MABELLE TRUNNELLE 
FLORENCE LA BADIE 











O secure beautiful mounted pictures 
of the above players read details on 
opposite page. These beautiful 

works of art will be a fine addition to any 
home and will keep you in personal touch 
with the leading independent players. In 
securing these pictures you will also boost 
your favorite player in the Photoplay 
Magazine’s Popularity Contest. 








‘*Read the Opposite Page’”’ 


Read Our Free Subscription 
Offer in This Number. 




















When Writing Advertisers, Kindly Mention the Photoplay Magazine 





























FAVORITE PLAYERS’ 
PICTURES 


HIS is just what you have been waiting for and 
what we told you to expect in our last issue. 
We have made arrangements to secure mounted 


pictures of America’s famous independent players. 
See opposite page for selection. These beautiful pictures are 
mounted, size 9x12 inches. If you are a Photoplay fan, 
you will be interested in securing these pictures. They will 
make a valuable addition to your den or library. 


OUR OFFER 


Two months trial subscription at twenty-five cents (2 5c) entitles 
you to a selection of any one picture, size 9x12 and counts 
75 votes for your favorite player in the Photoplay Magazine’s 
Popularity Contest. 

One year's subscription at one dollar and a half ($1.50) entitles 
you to a selection of any five pictures, size 9x12, of players 
and enables you to cast 600 votes for your favorite player. 


Sign and Return This Coupon With Subscription 


Photoplay Magazine, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $__________ for my subscription to the PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
for commencing with issue. 

I wish to cast_______ votes for 





Send pictures of 

















Name Street 








City State 

















Read Our Free Subscription Offer in This Number 
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WHAT THEY THINK ABOUT IT 


E THOUGHT with the increased number of pages this month that we’d be able 
WV to devote far more space to this department than we have ever been able to do 
before, but now that we have come to the point where the “copy” is actually 

being prepared for this issue, we find ourselves still stinted for room. 

However, we have given you so much more in other departments of the magazine, 
that we feel sure you will bear with us and overlook our failure to devote more space 
to this department, as promised last month. It looks now as though we should have to 
make a still further increase in the number of our pages, and we shall gladly do so within 
a few months at least. 

The flood of letters addressed to this department has been even larger than usual 
during the past thirty days, and we find ourselves simply staggered at the task which con- 
fronts us of sorting out the few we shall be able to use. 

We shall have to repeat our request of last month that if your particular letter isn’t 
published in this number it’s because there were so many others ahead of you that it was 
impossible to crowd yours in this time. But you can look for it in the December number 
or the one after that, for we aim to see that YOUR letter gets into print in due course 
of time. 

But now for the letters we have room for. They are only a tiny fraction of those in 
our files, but it’s simply all we can give you just now: 

A. H. H. of Chicago sends in the following little tribute to his favorite: 

Enclosed please find votes to cast for my favorite player, Miss Margarite 
Snow of the Thanhouser Company, whom I consider the best and prettiest 
motion picture actress on the screen.” 

The mail man slipped this one under our door one morning, from C. F. D., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: 

“Inclosed votes are for J. Warren Kerrigan, of the American Company. 
“In reading your delightful ‘Magazine,’ notice that you intend increasing 
the price. Your book is extremely interesting, and I agree with you that 


it is worth every penny of fifteen cents. I hope you will keep it so inter- 
esting.” 
In J. A. M. of Winnipeg, Can., James Cruze has an ardent admirer. He writes: 

“It was my great pleasure today to see in the October issue of your 

magazine which I bought, my favorite, handsome James Cruze, who played 

the part of the knight in ‘Undine,’ was first in the list of popular players. 

It seemed to me that the bunch of votes I sent in might have helped a bit. 

I am certainly going to do my best to have him win.” 


From Rochester, N. Y., Miss A. T. writes: 
“The enclosed votes are for Pauline Bush. She is my favorite picture 


actress and the star of them all. I bought your October number and saw 
her picture in it. I hope to see her on the screen soon.” 


A. V. of Hot Springs, S. D., writes us that she anxiously awaits each issue of the 
PuoropLay. She says: 
“Enclosed votes are for my Indiana favorite, Warren Kerwigan. 
“I thank you for so promptly sending the last issue which contained his 
photograph. I can hardly wait for the issue of ‘The Photoplay Magazine’ 
each month.” 
Two thirteen year old kidlets from Chicago pay the following tribute to Thanhauser 
players: 
“We are moving picture fiends, 
And the Thanhouser Company is our delight. 
To see them on the screen 
We go most every night. 
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HURRY HURRY HURRY 


Contest Closes February 12, 1913 


Where does your screen favorite stand in our Popularity Contest? Have you cast all the 
votes you possibly could for them? If not, don’t you think you’d better get busy? The con- 
test is drawing to a close and there is only a short time left in which to cast your ballots. 











At the bottom of this page you will find two coupons. One will enable you to cast twenty 
votes for your favorite if it’s simply cut out and mailed to us. The other will give anywhere 
from three hundred to several thousand votes for your favorite but must be accompanied by a 


remittance large enough to cover the cost of the magazine for the length of time you wish 
to subscribe. 


For one six months’ subscription at...............cc cece eeeeee $ .75 we give you 300 votes 
o> SE PEE RE i eh oink 6k noc eeaxccuaeeiredeveen 1.50 ” 600 “ 
‘* two years’ or two one year’s subscriptions at,.............. 2.75 - 1400 ‘“ 
‘“* three years’ or three one year’s subscriptions at............ 4.00 7 2000 “ 
‘* four years’ or four one year’s subscriptions at.............. 5.25 1 2600 ‘ 
‘* five years’ or five one year’s subscriptions at............... 6.00 . 3500 ‘ 
‘“* ten years’ or ten one year’s subscriptions at................ 12.00 - 7000“ 


If you are really anxious to have your favorite actor or actress receive a tribute from us at 
the close of the contest, get busy now among your friends and send in just as many subscrip- 
tions as you can secure. Remember, the money must accompany your order and the names of 
those to whom the magazine is to be sent must be written very plainly so there will be no 
chance for a mistake to occur. Clip the coupon now and fill it in just as soon as you land the 
subscriptions. Think how happy your friends will be to receive a year’s subscription to this 
magazine and how substantial a boost the votes will give your favorite actor or actress. In 
case of a tie vote the prizes will be duplicated. 





THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed please find $........ for which enter my subscription for 
your magazine for............ year. I desire to cast............ votes 
OO is xx scald eke cue hen dbdas obese eae eeen ae hella ieainineaa kane 
Ne fe ae OTe PO Ne Bee hen eh eens mE CMPD TRY Ne 
SE EIR A 6 ok.vvn x0 dv Paha neresowaadbasew ees wane oaeeekeaein 
Es on bike nsw endear ndatee a teeeisese Oss ck cede eee 
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The Photoplay Magazine Popular Players’ Contest 
20 Votes This Coupon Counts as 20 Votes 20 Votes 


For 














Read Our FREE Subscription’Offer in This Number 
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Russell and Flo, Cruze, Benham and Margaret Snow 
Are the ones we know best in the moving picture show. 
But above all we love best 

The one that joined the company last 

That is littlhe Mignon Anderson, 

The sweetest girlie that ever lived under the sun, 

Now to close our missive of praise 

We wish them all many more happy days.” 


An unsigned verse reached our office which sounds really good enough to print: 


“There is a girl that I adore 

On the motion picture screen, 
She is the fairest of them all 

My motion picture queen. 


Her hair is like the rippling waves 
Her beautiful eyes are brown, 
She is my favorite of them all, 
On her head should be a crown. 


I will not keep you guessing 
For I think that you all know 

That she is the queen of the M. P. screen 
My beautiful Margaret Snow.” 


This verse does not sound “clammy” even though it does come from Baltimore. 
F. E. writes thusly of Miss Florence Lawrence: 


“Enclosed votes for Miss Flo. Lawrence. While I love all the Photo- 
players, I have a weakness for Miss Lawrence, and I hope she will win in 
your contest. 

“Of all the girls in the picture-show, 

There are few that compare with smiling Flo., 
Her eyes are bright and her teeth are like pearls, 
And her head is a mass of flowing curls.” 


M. H. B. of Ogden, Utah, is one of the thousands of satisfied readers of the Puoto- 
PLAY. He writes: 


“Here are some votes. I wish it was so many thousand for James 
Cruze for he is my greatest favorite. 

“Have just received the second number of ‘Photoplay Magazine,’ am 
greatly pleased with it. Much success to the players and the magazine.” 


The following letter, signed by “An Admirer of your magazine” has lately 
reached us: 
“I wish to congratulate you on the success of your magazine this 
month, people are praising it all around. The ‘pictures of the players are 
certainly beautiful this month. I hope they continue so every month.” 


From Brooklyn, M. L. M. dropped this in the mail box: 


“Latest issue of your magazine received and think it the finest little 
book I have had the pleasure to read in a long time. 
“Enclosed you will find a verse: 
*“Here’s to the fellow with the eyes and dark brown hair, 
Handsome, dashing, debonair, : 
As a cowboy he’s fine and dandy, 
As’a sport he’s just the candy, 
He has a teasable, feasible air, 
And will give you a rollicking, frolicing stare. 
Then, alas—your heart has flown away 
To handsome Jack of the Flying ‘A’.” 


A. H. of Greensburg, Ind., has this to say of the PHoropLay and her favorite players: 


“T have been buying single copies of your magazine for several months 
and am always so anxious for the next one I can hardly wait, so I thought 
I had better subscribe by the year. I certainly enjoy reading a story and 
then seeing it played. I have four favorites among the men players: Warren 
Kerrigan, King Baggot, Darwin Karr and James Cruze.” 














I Will Develop Any 


Woman’s 
Bust 


I Will Tell Any 
Woman Absolutely 
Free of Charge How 
To Do It Positively 
And Safely. 


Many women believe 
that the bust cannot be 
developed or brought 
back to its former vig- 
orous condition. Thou- 
sands of women have 
vainly used massage, 
electricity, pump in- 

oe struments, ointments, 

general tonics, consti- 

tutional treatments, exercises and other methods with- 
out results. 


Any Woman May Now Develop Her Bust 


I will explain to any woman the plain truth in regard 
to bust development, the reason for failure and the — 
to success. The Mdme. Du Barrie Positive Frenc 
Method is different from anything else ever brought 
before American women. By this method, any lady— 
young, middle aged or elderly—may develop her bust 
from 2 to 8 inches in 30 days, and see definite results in 
3 to 5 days, no matter what the cause of the lack of de- 
velopment. It is based on scientific facts absolutely. 

This method has been used in Europe with astounding 
success, and has been accepted as the most positive method 
known. To any woman who will send a 2c stamp to pay post- 
age, I will toon | complete illustrated booklet of information, 
sealed in plain envelope. Address 


Mdme. Du Barrie, Suite 3487 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago 















Plots Wanted 


FOR MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


You can write them. We teach you by mail in ten 
easy lessons. This is the only correspondence course in 
this line. We have many successful graduates. Here 
are a few of their plays recently released: 


**Coronets and Hearts’’ Kalem 
‘A Picture ldol’’ . A Vitagraph 
“*The Furs’’ ° : ‘ ‘ Biograp 
**The Sheriff’”’ . . é Edison 
‘The Dressmaker’’ ° ‘ Imp 
**The Torn Letter’’ J Nestor 
**The Thief” . . - Rex 

**The Continental Spy’’ Solax 
‘*The Strike Breaker’ . ‘ Selig 
**The Plot That Failed’’ Melies 
**Jim Doul’’ ‘ ‘ > ‘ Bison 
**The Cowboy’s Bride’’ . Universal 
**The Lineman’s Hope’”’ Essanay 
**The Stolen Bride’”’ . Champion 


AND MANY OTHERS 


If you go into this work go into it right. You can- 
not learn the art of writing motion picture plays by a 
mere reading of textbooks. Your actual original work 
must be directed, criticized, analyzed and corrected. 
This is the only school that delivers such service and 
the proof of the correctness of our methods lies in the 
success of our graduates. They are selling their plays. 


No experience and only common school education 
necessary. Writers can earn $50 a week. Demand 
increasing. Particulars free. 


Associated Motion Picture Schools 
644 SHERIDAN ROAD, CHICAGO 

















Scenarios Wanted 
MONEY IS NO OBJECT 


STRONG INTENSE DRAMAS and 
CLEVER HIGH CLASS COMEDIES 


——MAJESTIC 


540 West 2ist Street - NEW YORK 




















SCENARIO WRITERS 


Don’t kill off your good ideas by submitting them for 
sale in crude or improper form. We correct and 
typewrite them for you, ready to sell, for $2. Expert 
criticism of any script, without typing, $1. 

Complete Book of Instruction, sample 

actual scenario, list buyers and $1 

FREE criticism of first script, all 
Your Money Returned If You Are 

Not Satisfied’ With Our Service 


PHOTOPLAY SYNDICATE 
Box 20 -  - CLEVELAND, O. 














Telephone Central 3548 


SKIRTS 


Made of Your Own Materials 


WILSON 


166 N. State St. Opp. Masonic Temple CHICAGO 











We make a specialty of making titles, using any style 
frame a customer may desire 
3 PRICE 8 CENTS PER FOOT 
Developing and printing. We take Moving Pictures in any part of 
the country. First-class camera man and good work guaranteed. 
Write Us—We Want to Bid on Your Work 
Send us areel and we will renovate it 
FREE of charge, to show the merits 
of our Paris Process of Renovating. 
The Parisian oe Film Renovating Co. 
Dept. G. 4940 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, III. 
Fred L. Tilley, President & General Manager. 





VENTRILOQUISM 


ALMOST ANYONE CAN LEARN IT AT HOME 
This is no special gift as you have supposed, 
but an art. I have taught thousands in all 
parts of the world. Cost small. Send to-day 
2-cent stamp for particulars and proofs. : 

Oo. A. SMITH, Room wi 7 1—823 Bigelow St., HLL. 














SUREST WAY TO GET 


Photoplay Magazine 


EACH MONTH—SUBSCRIBE FOR IT 





When Writing Advertisers, Kindly Mention the Photoplay Magazine 
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Harsgan isn’t Kerrigan, but it sounds just as well. Two little sisters, M. E. and 


E. B., composed this: 
“K—e double r—i—g—a-—n spells Kerrigan 
When you go into a picture show, 
There’s a smiling face to greet you 
That you'll always know. 
Athletic features and curly head; 
You can always hear it said: 
‘ There’s the pretty cowboy from away out west,’ 
We hope he wins the prize for he’s the best.” 


- 


Miss M. E. H. of Nevada, Mo., hopes King Baggot will win the contest and has 
penned this: 


“Enclosed votes to be cast in favor of Mr. King Baggott, and here’s 
hoping he wins the contest, for I think he is ‘king’ of them all.” 


The following has reached us from M. C. of St. Paul, Minn: 


“Enclosed votes are for Mr. James Cruze of the Thanhouser Company. 
Have also sent in a year’s subscription to your magazine so we can cast 
600 more votes for him. His name is a household word with us. We al- 
ways watch for the Thanhouser pictures and never fail to see the ones he is 
in. Long life and prosperity to him—he is sure the finest of them all.” 


K. B. J. of Ottumwa, Iowa, enjoys reading the PHoropray. She writes. 


“In sending these votes will say that King Baggott is by far my fa- 
vorite player, and he certainly deserves first place. I would love to see a 
‘Baggott Imp’ every day, and enjoy reading ‘The Photoplay Magazine.’ ” 


From the pen of M. D. N. of New Albany, Ind., comes this: 


“Enclosed please find votes for my favorite picture player, Florence 
Lawrence. 

“I have read with much interest ‘The Photoplay Magazine’ and wish to 
become a subscriber. 

“Here’s to Miss Lawrence, the brightest star of all, 

May she be with us through winter, spring and fall. 

So long live Miss Lawrence, I wish her blessings by the score, 

I know the boys are longing to be Mr. Owen Moore.” 


The PHotopLtay Magazine and Miss Snow have an admirer in E. R. W. of Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio. She writes: 


“The enclosed votes are for Marguerite Snow. She is dignity and 
grace personified, and a pure example of perfect womanhood. 
“Best wishes to ‘The Photoplay Magazine.’ ” 


An admirer at Chicago thinks Miss Gertrude Robinson the best yet. L. L. writes: 


“Enclosed votes for dear little Gertrude Robinson, whom we think is 
about the best yet.” 


“A Constant Reader” of Pittsburgh, Pa., sends us this: 


“Please credit the enclosed votes to Miss Florence La Badie. She is 
my favorite actress and I am doing all I can to see her win. 

“I have been a constant reader of your magazine since its inception 
and although I have always considered it the best ever, wish to congratulate 
you on its improvement the past several months. We anxiously await its 
coming every month.” 


And from away off in Vancouver, B. C., the following tribute is paid to the 
PuotorpLtay and a favorite player: 


“Harold Lockwood of the Bison ‘101’ company has many lady admirers 
in our vicinity and I hope he wins a prize in your contest. Please credit 
the enclosed votes to him. 

“Received my copy of the October issue last week and enjoyed every 
word of it, from cover to cover. The book is considered a necessity of life 
up here and we all anxiously await its coming.” 

















: HERE’S HOW THEY STAND 


S promised in last month’s issue, we not only give the names this month of 

a A the ten leaders, but also the number of votes which stand to their credit 

on the day this form goes to press. Naturally thousands of other votes 

have come in since this copy was prepared, but the number given below was the 
standing when this form went onto the press: 


Warren Kerrigan (American) . . .92,648 Florence LaBadie (Thanhouser) .52,411 


r 


Florence Lawrence (Victor)..... 87,401 Isabel Lamon (Eclair).......... 50,214 
Marie Eline (Thanhouser)...... 86,912 Dixie Compton (Champion)... .50,129 
King Baggot (Imp)............ 86,890 James Cruze (Thanhouser)...... 50,118 
Mary V. Hall (Universal)....... 72,476 Margaret Snow (Thanhouser). ..47,617 


The changed standing proves conclusively that nobody has this contest 
cinched yet. There is still time to give YOUR favorite a big lift in the contest. 
The closing date is noon, February 12th, 1913. 





Vote Now Vote Early Vote Often Get Your Friends to Vote 
Mail your ballots to Editor, Popular Player Contest 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Suite 401, 608 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Photoplaywrights! 


SEND US YOCR SCtBEN ARTSGS 


Highest Prices Paid. Quick Action Assured! We 
Want Virile Stories - Drama, Melodrama - Heart 
Interest - Clever, Unique, Novel, Original Plots 














RELIANCE, 540 W. 21st St., NEW YORK 














HAVE A LOCAL MOTION PICTURE MADE Machines Supplies—Repairs 





10 CENTS PER FOOT Modern Shop and best Picture Machine Repair Men 


Aut Worx GuaRANTEED. Onty Experts Emptoyep. Write 


jn the country. We guarantee you Prompt service and 


el we kena complete satisfaction. 


We sell everything for the Picture Show. 
SPECIAL EVENT FILM MFG. CO., Inc. Second Hand Machines bought and sold. 
248 West 35th Street a5 NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO MOVING PICTURE SUPPLY COMPANY 
107 N. DEARBORN ST. ~ - CHICAGO, ILL’ 
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DON'T! 
DON'T! 


DON'T! 


Fail to Read This 


T means money in your pocket. Now, honestly, don’t you 








spend a lot of waste time which could be put to profit- 

able advantage ? If you are not a subscriber to this 
magazine, why not become one at our expense ? You have 
quite a few friends who are picture fans and they could easily be 
induced by anice talk to become subscribers. Send the names 
and addresses of four such persons with their $1.50 yearly sub- 
scription to us and we will send you the magazine free for one 
year. You and your friends will also receive your selection 
of pictures told about on another page in this number. 


If you would care to work on asalary basis for us, just devot- 
ing your spare time, sign and return the Coupon to us. 





PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
608 S. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gentlemen: 


Let me know more about your agents’ proposition. 


Name — ee See ‘edisinebbeaha 


Street 





Town 














READ OUR FREE PICTURE OFFER IN THIS NUMBER. 
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HEN you see an an- 
nouncement of any of C 
our productions being 
shown in any theatre you need have no 
fear in attending that performance. Our 
one sole aim is to please the moving picture (s 
patrons—those who are our actual support. 
We owe you interesting photoplays. Our 
success proves we are meeting our obligation. 


ECLAIR FILM COMPANY 


| 225-7 West 42nd Street, New York City tt 

















Tre Moving Picture News 


EDITOR: ALFRED V. SAUNDERS (20 YEARS EXPERT IN CINEMATOGRAPHY) 





The Only Paper in the Industry not Owned or Controlled by a Manufacturer or Distributor of Films or Supplies 





EACH ISSUE CONTAINS 


A ScENARIO PaGE by Wm. LorD WRIGHT 
TopicaL TaLks by Miss M. I. MACDONALD 
A WEEKLY Story by Miss ViRGINIA WEST 
OPERATOR'S PAGE by JAMES GIRVAN 


Subscription $2.00 per year Sample Copy, 5 cents 


Includes The Art of Scenario Writing by WM. LORD WRIGHT 
[The original work copied by every school or writer in the country] 


CINEMATOGRAPH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


30 WEST 13TH STREET : NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate 26 cts. per line; smallest space sold 3 lines. No limit to number of lines used. ~ 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted Salesmen and Saleswomen—Hun- 
dreds of good positions now open, paying 
from $1,000 to $5,000 a year. No former 
experience required to get one of them. 
We will teach you to be a high grade 
Traveling Salesman or Saleswoman by mail 
in eight weeks and assist you to secure a 
good position where you can earn good 
wages while you are learning Practical 
Salesmanship. Write today for full par- 
ticulars and testimonials from hundreds of 
men and women we have recently placed 
in good positions; also list of good posi- 
tions open. Address (nearest office) Dept. 
246A, National Salesmen’s Training Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 
Seattle, New Orleans, Toronto. 





Big Money Writing Songs. Hundreds of 
dollars have been made by writers of suc- 
cessful words or music. Past experience 
unnecessary. Send us your song poems, 
with or without music, or write for free 
particulars. Acceptance guaranteed if avail- 
able. Washington only place to secure 
copyright. 

H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Washington, D. C. 





Men and Women Wanted for Government 
positions. $80.00 month. Short hours. An- 
nual vacations. Thousands of appointments 
coming. Write for free list of positions 
open. Franklin Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 





Young Men—High Grade Proposition. 
Whole or Spare Time. $2.75 to $6.50 per 
day. Big Duplicate Orders. Constant De- 
mand. Something different. Territory go- 
ing fast. Send stamp for particulars. Lock 
Box 276, Camden, New York. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

Moving Picture Theaters. I do business 
with the principal theaters and am often 
consulted by owners desiring to sell or 
lease good paying houses. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen contemplating entering this highly 
profitable amusement field may obtain the 
benefit of an expert’s judgment without 
cost to them. Small and large theaters for 
sale at most reasonable prices. An invest- 
ment of $1,800 (secured by equipment and 
lease) will pay $35.00 per week; $2,500, 
$60.00; $3,500, $90.00. Hume, Suite 711-15 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago. Phone Har- 
rison 1476. 





Learn to Collect Money. By a sure, sim- 
ple system. Income $1,000 to $5,000 a year. 
Quick results. No capital required. In- 
structive book, ‘Skillful Collecting,” free. 
National Collectors Assn., 45 Park Place, 
Newark, Ohio. 





I will Start You Earning $4 daily at 
home in spare time, silvering mirrors; no 
capital; anyone can do the work. Send for 
free instructive booklet giving plans of 
operation. G. F. Redmond, Boston, Mass. 





Pipe and Reed Organs (New and Used). 
Suitable for moving picture’ theaters. 
Bought, sold and exchanged. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Hume, Suite 711-715, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Chicago. Phone Harrison 
1476. 

STOCK FARM FOR SALE 
280-Acre Stock Farm—80 acres under cul- 
tivation, good house and barns; will sacri- 
fice if taken at once. This is in Washing- 
ton County, Alabama. Address Thos. D. 
Bird, 1131 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 

















AGENTS WANTED 


Big Profits—Easy Work, stamping names 
and addresses on key-checks, umbrella 
plates, watch fobs, etc. Big demand. We 
sell blank stock and stamping outfits. Send 
10c now for sample with your name on it 
and full particulars. Hart Mfg. Co., 303-B 
Degraw St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Agents—$50 weekly; we manufacture the 
best needle case made; a wonderful seller; 
200% to 500% profit; talking unnecessary; 
our “Trust Scheme” Envelopes do the work; 
general agents can make $100 weekly; par- 
ticulars free or send 10c for a 25c sample 
containing 115 needles. Paty Needle Co., 
211 Union Sq., Somerville, Mass. 





Large Profits. Manufacture “Barley 
Crisps,” new confection costs cent to make. 
Sells like hot cakes for 5c. Everybody buys. 
Machine and instructions, prepaid, $7.50. 
Send 10c for sample. Barley Crisp Co., 
1018 Howard St., San Francisco. 








COLLECTIONS 

We Can Collect Your Accounts. On the 
“collect or no pay” basis, too. Back of 
our methods are 17 years of successful ex- 
perience in collecting. Write for interest- 
ing data illustrating our statements by 
actual proof. It’s free. THE CREDITORS’ 
NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE, 49 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. 





G. B. Collection System—G. R. means 
“Gets Results,” collects bad accounts. The 
Plan justifies the name. Complete system 
sent for 50 cents. BEN FELDMAN, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 





PATENTS 
The Patentome tells all about patents and 
how to get them and how to make money 
from them. Free on request. Established 
1865. Anderson & Son, Patent Solicitors, 
732 G Street, Washington, D. C. 


Patent what you invent. It may be valu- 
able. Write me. No attorney’s fee until 
patent is allowed. Estab. 1882. ‘“Inventor’s 
Guide” free. Franklin H. Hough, 526 Loan 
& Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Patents that pay—$427,530 made by 
clients. 2 Books—‘What & How to Invent 
—Proof of Fortunes in Patents” & 112- 
page Guide free! Send sketch or model 
for report. E. E. Vrooman, Pat. Atty., 818 
F St., Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Playwriting for Motion Pictures. Gives 
the essential details. What and what not 
to write. Complete and practical scen- 
arios. Replete with invaluable information. 
25 cents (U. S. coin). Dean Publishing Co., 
34 BE. 8rd Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Scenario Writers, Look! Has your sce- 
nario come back? or have you another? I 
will typewrite, revise, criticise, correct, put 
your scenario in salable form, and advise 
where to sell, for $1.25. Stories put in 
scenario form, $1.75; scenarios criticized, 
50c., including plot and technique; folders 
“How to Write a Photoplay,” “Facts and 
Pointers,” Model Scenario, List of Buyers, 
5c in coin each. Distant patrons given spe- 
cial attention. Old Reliable Paul W. Rieker, 
1921 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NWew Book, “Jane,” 10c. Catalogue of 
books and den pictures free. Bond Pub. Co., 
A-2, Columbus, O. 
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BRONCHO FILMS 


SENSATIONAL PRODUCTIONS 
WESTERN-PIONEER-FRONTIER 4%? MILITARY 


Produced by a Great Aggregation of Foremost Rough Riders 


of the World, Scores of Indians, Herds of Trained 
Horses, and a Great Stock Company of Star Actors 





We want Scenarios for two-reel subjects and will pay the highest prices. 
If your story is not worth at least $50.00 don’t send it in. Mail to T. H. 
Ince, Director, 1719 Allesandro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





BRONCHO MOTION PICTURE CO. 
150 East 14th Street, New York City 


MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION, 60 Wall St., Sole Agent for the U.S. and Canada 








KEYSTONE FILMS 


HIGH CLASS 


Comedy and Dramatic Subjects 


Well-known Actors in the Leading Roles: 


FRED MACE MABEL NORMAND 
MACK SENNETT FORD STERLING 


Supported by a Strong Company. 


KEYSTONE FILM COMPANY 
150 East 14th Street, New York City 


MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION, 60 Wall St., Sole Agent for the U. S. and Canada 
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FOX VISIBLE TYPEWRITERS 


REBUILT 


ee Cash- $50.00 
“1 Time - 55.00 


erms, $5.00 
down and 
$5.00 per 
Month 














ABSOLUTELY 
rebuilt from 
the ground up. 
Are equipped 
with all the labor saving devices which have made the 
Fox Visible Typewriter the world’s standard back- 
spacer. Two-color ribbon device, tabular, automatic 
ribbon reverse, automatic line lock, ball bearing car- 
riage, speed escapement, stencil cutter, card attach- 
ment and a very light action, which is an exclusive 
Fox feature. Guarantee same as if you pay full list 
price. Six days’ free trial. Will take old machine 
in trade. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 


415 S. Dearborn St., Dept.M.. CHICAGO 
Phone HARRISON 7155 

















DO YOU SELL 
PHOTOPLAYS:? 


If you write them and don’t sell them your 
trouble lies with the PLOT. Nine out of ten 
photoplaywriters fail because they don’t under- 
stand PLOT building. In fact, a good PL OT 
is a scenario three-quarters sold? There isn’t 
much else to the photoplay except the PLOT. 


“The Plot of the Story” 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Author, Editor and Photoplay Expert 


Price by Mail, $1.06 
‘‘The entire technique and mechanics of the 


PLOT made as easy as A B C,”’ says HOMER 
Croy, editor of THE MAGAZINE MAKER. 


160 Pages of Practical Knowledge 
Bound in Cloth 


Photoplay Magazine 
DEPARTMENT P 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 








“SERVICE” 


FILM SERVICE, REAL SERVICE, REGULAR SERVICE, 
Demand that Universal Program. 
Write, Wire or ‘Phone us. 


Central Film Service Company, Inc. 
Independent 1329 113-115 W. GEORGIA ST., INDIANAPOLIS _ Bell Main 3297 


JOSEPH H. ie x Pres. 
R. S. SC 


CHAS. OLSON, Sect’y Treas. 


HRADER, Gen. Mgr. 


COMPLETE OUTFITTERS OF MOTION PICTURE THEATRES 




















Pure Air 
CHIROPODY 





Madison Turkish Baths & 
Physical Culture Institute 


5th Floor Edelweiss Building 
67-69 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Central 2889 and 2890 Auto. 43-385 


TURKISH BATHS—Day time, 75 cents 
Nights—Including Room, $1.00 
Perfect Ventilation 


MASSAGE PROF. R. W. SULLIVAN 


MANICURE BARBER SHOP 











Physical Director 


You will find everything clean and up to 


NICK. COLLINS, Manager date. Skilled attendants and best of service 


WE NEVER CLOSE 
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“CLASS” 








THANHOUSER film on the bill 
gives CLASS to the whole show. 

A Thanhouser film on the bill 
means CLASS in the audience. The 
best people go to see the best films. 








THANHOUSER 


The Picture of CLASS 




















If you are interested in scenario 
wilting, you should see a copy of 


THE PHOTO PLAYWRIGHT 


before buying any instruction 
books or taking any of the so- 
called correspondence courses. A 
free sample copy will be mailed 
to any address in any part of the 
United States. Your name on a 
postal will bring it. It is invaluable 
to the scenario writer. , 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 
Photoplay Enterprise 
Association 
606 Waverly Bldg., Evansville, Ind. 











Chicago hurry—Chicago worry— 
and Chicago changeable, 
damp weather causes 
nervous disorders, rheumatism, etc. 
TAKE TIME TO-DAY TO TAKE A 


KERCHER Bath. Treatment 


The day will mean more to you 


The day’s work will seem less and you 
can save that trip to the springs. 


Ladies Departmert with expert Lady attendants. 
HOURS: 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. Daily, except Sunday. 


COME ANY HOUR 


THE KERCHER BATH CO. 


CONGRESS AND WABASH AVE. 




















Films Par Excellence 


THE COMET 


Released Every MONDAY and SATURDAY 


Leading Independent 
American Film Makers. 


The Finest Photography, 
The Best of Stage Set- 
tings, The Perfection of 
Acting. 


Watch for future announcements of special 
featutes. They will eclipse all previous efforts. 


Every “photofan” should insist on seeing two 
“Comets” each week. 


Every exhibitor should demand of his “Ex- 


change’ that he receive two“ Comets” weekly. 


COMET FILM COMPANY 


| 344-346 Easth 32nd Street NEW YORK CITY 
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